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Industry got action with a capital “A” from the 
Office of Price Stabilization. With the sole ex- 
ception of cling peaches and citrus all of the important 
fruit and vegetable items are now brought under direct 
control. The factors for cling peaches are promised at 
an early date and no doubt will be issued before these 
lines are read. Up till now there is no immediate need 
for ceiling prices on citrus. By revision in the adjust- 
ment factors, relief was granted to cherry packers and 
to apricots in the form of solid pack. The Northwest 
pea packers received an upward adjustment. Appar- 
ently OPS has not yet arrived at a solution to the 
standard and extra standard pea price problem. In 
lieu of that, the postponement to September 1, coupled 
with S.R. 51 to GCPR, grants at least temporary relief. 
It may be, also, that this solution will be found by the 
end of this week. 


So canners have plenty to think about. It’s too early 
yet to tell the reaction of the industry. Generally 
speaking, the adjustment factors on the products added 
seem somewhat higher than those in earlier orders, so 
that presumably OPS has considered the Capeheart 
Amendment in their calculations of these factors. Since 
this has generally been considered the reason why 
products were not added sooner, it seems logical to 
believe that this has been done. 


AX inact last week drew to a close the Canning 


PRIVATE LABEL—It’s only logical that canners 
should concentrate on these specific price orders affect- 
ing their own sales, but it would be a mistake indeed 
to overlook Amendment 6 to the Wholesalers Price 
Order No. 14, which allows wholesalers a higher mark- 
up on their private labels. The sales department, par- 
ticularly, should thoroughly study this order and be 
ready to suggest to buyers how this amendment might 
be implemented. The provision that when a whole- 
saler adds an advertising and promotional allowance 
markup to his private brands, he must also mark down 
the net cost of all other brands of the same grade and 
quality of that commodity by the same percentage fig- 
ure, promises to excite considerable controversy. Since 
the markups permitted in the original order were 
based on average historical markups it seems to us that 
this will actually restore the historical modus operandi 
s of the wholesaler, so far as Nationally advertised prod- 
ucts and private brands are concerned. But in the case 
of the lesser known canner brands, the procedure is apt 
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to involve hardship. In fact, unless relief for these is 
forthcoming at an early date, it will set up an almost 
impossible sales situation for these labels, for it is a 
well known fact that the markup on these has always 
been considerably higher than that for the nationally 


advertised label. So canners will be interested in con- 
tacting Washington immediately on this point, and also 
the buyers to help them in any way possible. 


The language of OPS concerning markup practices 
is interesting. We quote from the Statement of Con- 
siderations in the order: 


“To insure competitive existence the wholesaler devised a 
plan whereby he could offer to the retailer staple and nation- 
ally advertised goods at a small margin, while at the same 
time offering private label goods at a higher margin of profit 
which would permit the wholesaler, as well as the retailer, to 
compete against the chain or supermarket operator and at 
the same time realize reasonable profits. In keeping with this 
plan it became necessary for the wholesaler to promote his 
private label in such a manner as to create consumer accep- 
tance equal to that which has been created for nationally 
advertised goods by the large manufacturer or processor. 
Consumer acceptance for nationally advertised goods is cre- 
ated by the large manufacturer or processor through extensive 
advertising campaigns, the expense of which is absorbed by 
the manufacturer or processor as a part of its net cost. Ac- 
cordingly, in developing private label goods the wholesaler 
found it necessary to use the same media as the manufac- 
turer or processor in developing a consumer acceptance for 
his goods. The expense entailed in such promotion cannot be 
recaptured by the wholesaler under the present method of 
pricing in CPR 14; nor was it fully considered at the time 
that the markups in CPR 14 were computed. 


“The private label wholesaler purchases goods in straight 
carload lots and advertises through newspapers, radio, tele- 
vision, magazines, billboards, posters and with direct mer- 
chandising aids to his retail trade such as display cards, 
window posters and other shoppers’ guides. In addition, the 
promotion of private label or controlled brands requires label 
expense, specialized sales staff, etc. It must be recognized the 
wholesalers’ operating costs are thereby increased. Avail- 
able data indicate that an additional allowance not to exceed 
five percent (5 percent) is necessary in order to permit those 
wholesalers performing the above functions for private label 
goods to recoup the costs incident to the performance of such 
functions. The continuation of this type of merchandising 
and food distribution is extremely important not only for the 
success of wholesalers and retailers but also for the large 
number of small canners, processors and manufacturers who 
are primarily engaged in packing such private label goods. 

“At the same time, available facts indicate that a whole- 
saler distributing a private labeled commodity did not realize 
historically as high a percentage markup on all other brands 
of the same grade and quality of the commodity as is pres- 
ently permitted under CPR 14.” 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


Many New Vegetables Added 
To CPR 55, Fruits to CPR 56 


OPS on August 23 issued Amendment 
4 to CPR 55, bringing under that order, 
effective September 1, canned snap beans, 
canned lima beans, beets, carrots, corn, 
tomatoes, and tomato juice. Canned snap 
beans in Southern states were also taken 
out of order CPR 42 and added to 55. 
Canned field peas in Georgia were added. 
Factor covering permitted increases for 
other than raw material for California 
and Northwest states was raised from 
1.065 to 1.075. The order also provided 
certain changes in the calculation of the 
raw material factor. 

Table 1 in Section 2-B of the original 
order, establishing the factor for per- 
mitted increases over the base for other 
than raw material costs, is as follows: 

PERMITTED INCREASES OTHER THAN 

RAW MATERIAL 
CANNED FRESH GREEN PEAS 


I New England States, New York and 
Pennsylvania 1.09 


II California, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Montana, Nebraska, Ohio, Oregon, 


Utah, Washington, Wisconsin and 
Wyoming 1.075 
III All other States 1.12 
CANNED FIELD PEAS 
I Georgia 1.17 
CANNED SWEET CorRN 
I New England and New York...............:.000 1.075 
II All other States 1.065 
CANNED SNAP BEANS 
I New England and New York................000 1.075 
II Texas and Georgia 1.15 
III All other States 1.065 
CANNED LIMA BEANS 
I California 1.05f 
II All other States 1.065 


CANNED BEETS 
I Texas 1.24 
II All other States 1.11 
CANNED CARROTS 
I Texas 1.24 
II All other States 1.11 
CANNED TOMATOES 
I California, Colorado, Utah and Florida....1.095 
II New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia and West Virginia....1.11 
III Texas 1.17 
IV_ All other States 1.08 
CANNED ToMATO JUICE 
I California, Colorado, Utah and Florida....1.105 
II New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia and West Virginia....1.12 
III Texas 1.17 
IV All other States 1.09 


RAW MATERIAL ADJUSTMENT 
PROCEDURE REVISED 


The Amendment also revises the meth- 
od of calculating the raw material cost 
adjustment in Section 2-C of the regula- 
tion. One of the principal changes is the 
requirement that the raw material cost 
adjustment is figured on the basis of 
grades delivered in 1950, rather than 
actual grade deliveries in 1948, 1950, and 
1951. 


To Section (2) (c) (1) is added the 
sentence “If you purchase raw material 
on a graded raw material basis, you shall 
calculate your increase or decrease by 
weighing both 1948 and 1950 purchases 
on the basis of the actual grades pur- 
chased in 1950.” The same sentence is 
added to sub paragraph 2 of Section (2) 
(c). At the end of Section (2) (c) the 
following should be added. 

“Tf it has not been your customary 
practice to distribute raw material costs 
to the various grades of finished product 
on a grade differential basis, you may 
continue to follow your usual practice of 
distribution or you may redistribute the 
above figure obtained by ‘dividing your 
average raw material cost adjustment 
per ton (or other unit of purchase) by 
the simple average of the yields for the 
years 1948, 1949 and 1950’ in accordance 
with the following procedure (However, 
if you elect to redistribute in accordance 
with the following procedure, for any 
product, you must redistribute in the 
same manner for all products covered by 
this regulation) : 


“(i) Determine the total sales value 
of the entire 1948 pack of the product at 
base period prices. For this purpose only, 
you may use your 1948 opening price for 
any item for which you cannot determine 
a base period price. 


“(ii) Determine the total number of 
tons (or other unit of purchase) of raw 
material used in producing the 1948 pack 
of the product. 


“(iii) Multiply the average raw ma- 
terial cost adjustment per ton (or other 
unit of purchase) as determined under 
section 2(c) (3) by the total number of 
tons (or other unit of purchase) used 
in 1948. 


“(iv) Calculate the ratio secured by 
dividing (iii) by (i). 

“(v) Then multiply each base price 
by the ratio obtained as a result of the 
computation under (iv) to obtain the 
upward or downward adjustment for 
raw material costs per dozen containers 
of the item.” 


The paragraph in parentheses immedi- 
ately under the head of Table II in the 
original order is deleted. Also in Table 
II, Delaware and Virginia are added to 
“Counties in Maryland, Eastern Chesa- 
peake Bay and Susquehanna River”. 


Effective date: This amendment is ef- 
fective September 1, 1951, or such earlier 
date between August 238, 1951 and Sep- 
tember 1, 1951 as you may select. If you 
select such earlier date, this amendment 
becomes effective as to you upon that 
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date for all products added by this 
amendment. However, if you have offered 
for sale prior to the effective date of 
this amendment any item of canned 
green peas, the ceiling prices of which 
were calculated under the provisions of 
CPR 55, you need not recalculate such 
ceiling prices under the provisions of 
sec. 2(c), as amended by this amend. 
ment. 


FRUIT ORDER 


Amendment 4 to CPR 56, also issued 
August 23, effective September 1, brought 
many added fruits under that order, in- 
cluding pears, freestone peaches, plums, 
prunes, figs, grapes, blueberries, straw- 
berries, and other berries, and canned 
fruit and berry nectars. A separate fac- 
tor was established for No. 10 solid pack 
pie apricots for all states. The factor 
for RSP cherries was increased from 
3% to 4 percent for all states. 


The same revised provisions for pur- 
chasing raw material on a graded basis 
as those provided in the vegetable order, 
are contained in the fruit order, except 
that 1948 is used as a base instead of 
1950. The addition to Section (2) (c) (4) 
in the vegetable order occurs in Section 
(2) (d) (2) in the fruit order, the only 
difference being in the first paragraph, 
where only the average of the years 
1949 and 1950 are used. 


The effective date is also the same, ex- 
cept that the part in the vegetable order 
referring to canned peas should be 
changed to “canned sweet cherries, can- 
ned apricots, canned red sour pitted cher- 
ries, and canned sweet cherries”. 

The raw material adjustment for 
gooseberries is raised from .029 to .044. 

Table I showing the added commodities 
listing the adjustment factors for per- 
mitted increases other than sugar and 
raw material is amended to read as 
follows: 


TABLE I—PERMITTED INCREASES OTHER 
THAN SUGAR AND RAW MATERIAL 


CANNED PEAR NECTAR 


I All States 1.075 
CANNED PEACH NECTAR 

I All States 1.09 
CANNED Apricot NECTAR 

I All States 1,08 
OTHER CANNED FruIT AND BERRY NECTARS 

I All States 1.07 
CANNED Apricots (No. 10, S.P. Pie) 

I All States 1.87 
CANNED APRICOTS 

I California 1.09 

(All other items) 
II All other States 1.11 
CANNED SWEET CHERRIES 

I Oregon and Washington 1.04 

(All varieties) 
II All other States 1,035 
CANNED R.S.P. CHERRIES 

I All States 1.04 
CANNED BLUEBERRIES 

I All States 1.07 
CANNED STRAWBERRIES 

I All States 1.04 
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CANNED BERRIES 
| California, Oregon and Washington.......... 1.06 


1! All other States 1.07 
(\NNED PLUMS 
| California 1.065 
ii All other States 1.08 
(.\NNED PruNES (Fresh) 
{| All States 1.085 
( \NNED FIGs 
| All States 1.08 
C\NNED GRAPES 
| All States 1.095 
C\NNED LovVELL PEACHES 
| California 1.09 
C\NNED ELBERTA PEACHES 
| California 1.07 
CANNED FREESTONE PEACHES 
| Oregon and Washington 1.065 
Il All States except California, Oregon and 
Washington 1.09 
CANNED PEARS 
| Oregon and Washington 1.05 
Ii All States except California, Oregon and 
Washington 1.07 


Table II in Section 2(c) is amended as follows: 

(a) With respect to cherries the words “Extra 
heavy (fancy) cut-out density of 25°-25°” are 
changed to read ‘‘Extra heavy (fancy) cut-out 
density of 25°-40° Brix’’. 


(b) With respect to fruit cocktail the words 
“Extra heavy (fancy) cut-out density of 22°-35° 
Brix” are changed to read “Extra heavy (fancy) 
cut-out density of 22°-35° Brix’. 


PRIVATE LABEL RELIEF 
EXTENDED TO WHOLESALERS 


Amendment 6 to CPR 14 issued 
August 27, provides for an adjustment 
procedure whereby any food wholesaler 
subject to CPR 14 who owns or exclu- 
sively controls a label or brand placed on 
containers of food commodities may be 
authorized under certain specific condi- 
tions, to add a specific percentage mark- 
up not to exceed five percent (5 percent), 
to the “net cost” for an item of food 
falling within a commodity group in 
Table A of CPR 14, except frozen foods, 
before applying the appropriate markup 
in Table A for his class of wholesaler. 

If, however, any wholesaler is granted 
authority to add a specific percentage 
markup to his “net cost” of an item bear- 
ing such label or brand, he must also re- 
duce the “net costs” of all other brands 
of the same grade and quality of that 
commodity by the same percentage figure 


before applying the appropriate markup. 


he specific conditions referred to are 
tha! the wholesaler must establish that 
for the calendar year 1950 or if not in 
bu iness during all of 1950, for the most 
reont fiseal year prior to the effective 
da'> of the amendment that: 


You owned,‘or exclusively con- 
tr ed a label or a brand placed on con- 
ta’ ers of food commodities covered by 
th regulation. If you have not owned 
or xclusively controlled such a label or 
br. | for at least one year prior to the 
eff. ‘ive date of this amendment you 
ma. apply for adjustment under the pro- 
Vis! is of Paragraph (F) of this section. 
‘) You continuously offered food 
con. odities covered by this regulation 
bea: ng this label or brand for general 
sale 'o retail food stores. Any sales to 
oth, wholesalers will not come under 
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SUMMARY OPS ORDERS 


August 20—Established temporary pricing methods for canned and frozen 
fruits, berries, vegetables and juices and canned soups not specifically covered 
by regulation. Price to be determined by agreement between buyer and seller 
with the seller giving guarantee in writing to refund if the price is higher than 
that established by future OPS orders covering the commodity—Supplementary 
Regulation 51 to General Ceiling Price Regulation, effective August 20. 


* 
August 21—Provided individual adjustment procedure in cases where price 


- determined under CPR 55 and 56 is out of line with nearby competitors. The 


Amendments spell out the information applicants must submit, such as base 
prices, ceiling prices determined under the regulations, ceiling prices requested, 
and the names of the three most closely competitive processors. It also enumer- 
ates the factors OPS will consider in making adjustments—Amendment 2 to 
CPR 55 and Amendment 2 to CPR 56, effective August 21, 1951. 


* 


August 23—Postponed effective dates of CPR 55 and 56 to September 1— 
Amendments 3 to CPR 55 and 56. 


* 


August 23—Added snap beans, lima beans, beets, carrots, corn, tomatoes and 
tomato juice to CPR 55. Transposes Southern snap beans from CPR 42 to 55. 
It provides a factor for canned field peas packed in Georgia, and raises the 
factor for canned green peas packed in California and the Pacific Northwest 
from 1.065 to 1.075. OPS also revised the method of calculating the raw ma- 
terial cost adjustment. It also provided that canners who have offered any item 
of green peas for sale prior to August 23, for which ceiling prices were calcu- 
lated under the former provision of CPR 55, need not recalculate their ceilings 
on the basis of the amended regulations—Amendment 4 to CPR 55, effective 
September 1, or earlier. 


August 23—Amendment 4 added fruit and berry nectar, blueberries, straw- 
berries, other berries, plums, prunes, figs, grapes, freestone peaches and pears, 
(except California) to CPR 56. Separate factor for No. 10 solid pack pie apri- 
cots for all states was added, and increased the factor for RSP cherries 
from 3% to 4 percent for all states. A revised method of calculating the raw 
material cost adjustments for canners who purchased on a graded basis was 
provided. Canners who have offered apricots, RSP or sweet cherries for sale 
priced under 56 need not recalculate under the new amendment—Amendment 4 
to CPR 56, effective September 1, or earlier. 


* 


August 27—Permitted wholesale grocers to add various advertising and sales 
promotion expenses up to 5 percent to net cost of private label items before 
applying permitted mark-ups. At the same time the Agency told wholesalers 
they must reduce the net cost of other brands of the same grade and quality of 
this same commodity by the same percentage used to increase net cost of private 


brands—Amendment 6 to CPR 14, effective September 1. 
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this adjustment provision and are spe- 
cifically excluded from application for 
additional allowance. 

“(3) This label or brand of food com- 
modities was sold by no other wholesaler 
in your area. 


“(4) The sale of this label or brand of 
food commodities represented at least 10 
percent of your total dollar volume of 
sales of commodities covered by this 
regulation, exclusive of frozen foods. 


“(5) You spent at least one and one- 
half percent of the gross sales of this 
label or brand of food commodities in 
advertising and merchandising through 
newspapers, radio, television, magazine, 
billboards, posters, retail distributors’ 
material, store demonstrations including 
consumer samplings, and other promo- 
tions, including the net cost of labels and 
that part of the salaries or other com- 


pensation paid to specialty salesmen and 
supervisors for the purpose of such pro- 
motion, but not including salaries or 
other compensation paid to other sales- 
men or supervisors. 


No part of the advertising and promo- 
tion borne by any processor, supplier, 
manufacturer, packer, or customer either 
directly or indirectly by allowance, dis- 
counts, price differentials, rebates, or any 
other method shall be included. 


“(6) Your average percentage markup 
on “net cost” of the commodity bearing 
this label or brand exceeded the markup 
permitted in Table A for the commodity 
for your class of wholesaler. 

“(7) You are currently using the same 
special efforts to promote this label or 
brand of food commodities. 

“(8) You have not been granted an ad- 
justment, in whole or in part, under Sec- 
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tions 26A, 28, 28A or 28B of this regu- 
lation. 


“If you establish that your cost of 
product promotion was more than one 
and one-half percent (1% percent) but 
less than three and one-half percent 
(3% percent) you may be granted 
authority to add a three and one-half 
(3% percent) markup to your “net cost” 
of the commodity before applying the 
markup in Table A. However, if you 
establish that such cost of product pro- 
motion was more than three and one-half 
percent (3% percent) you may be 
granted authority to add the actual cost 
of product promotion, not to exceed five 
percent (5 percent) to your “net cost” of 
the commodity before applying the mark- 
up in Table A. 


CONSTRUCTION APPLICATIONS 
SET IN DFO No. 5 


Defense Food Order No. 5, establishing 
procedure for filing applications for 
authorized construction schedules and al- 
lotments of controlled materials for con- 
struction of agricultural and_ related 
projects, was announced August 22 by 
Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. 
Brannan. 


The order applies to authorizations 
and allotments for construction (1) on 
farms, including farmsteads; (2) of 
food and fiber production and processing 
facilities; and (3) of wholesale food dis- 
tribution facilities. It covers the issuance 
of authorized construction schedules, al- 
lotments of steel, copper, and aluminum, 
and priority ratings to obtain other 
necessary materials and equipment for 
construction in these agricultural and 
related fields. 


Defense Food Order No. 5 is designed 
to implement orders and regulations of 
the National Production Authority con- 
trolling the use of critical materials in 
construction and providing for allot- 
ments of such materials to essential con- 
struction. NPA has delegated to the 
Department of Agriculture authority to 
issue authorized construction schedules 
and related allotments for farm con- 
struction and the construction of food 
and fiber processing and wholesale food 
distribution facilities. Through quarter- 
ly program determinations, the Defense 
Production Administration issues to the 
Secretary of Agriculture allotments of 
critical materials for construction. These 
are in turn allotted by the Department 
for essential construction in the fields of 
food production, processing and dis- 
tribution. 

Under DFO 5, applications for con- 
struction authorization, in the fields 
where the Departmént of Agriculture 
has responsibility, should be filed with 
the State or Insular Production and 
Marketing Administration Office in the 
State or insular area where the construc- 
tion is to be performed. State PMA com- 
mittees will forward the applications to 
the PMA office in Washington for final 
action. All applicants will receive writ- 


ten notification concerning action by 
PMA on their applications. Applica- 
tions for adjustments, exceptions, and 
appeals, should be filed with the Office of 
Materials and Facilities, Production and 
Marketing Administration, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D. C. Such appeals will be handled in 
accordance with provisions of Defense 
Food Order No. 4, effective August 2, 
1951. 


NEW CAN ORDER 
COVERS FULL YEAR 


National Production Authority on 
August 23 amended Can Order M-25 to 
set a pattern for use of cans for the 12 
month period beginning October 1. No 
preference ratings for delivery of cans 
are included in the amended order. It 
cancels as of December 31 of this year 
any adjustments or exceptions which will 
not automatically terminate by that date. 
Canners seeking adjustment or exception 
for the period following December 31 
must again apply to NPA. 

In issuing the amended order plans 
were announced for a program to in- 
crease the production of cans, which will 
be accomplished by the allocation of be- 
tween 4 million and 4,400 thousand tons 
of steel for can production for the year 
beginning October 1, 1951. This will be 
more than the can manufacturing indus- 
try has ever used in any previous 12 
months. 


The operation of M-25 is put on a 12 
month basis instead of a quarterly basis 
to provide more flexibility in meeting sea- 
sonal can requirements and to permit 
long range planning, NPA explains. 


The amendment divides uses of cans by 
canners into three groups and sets a rate 
of use for each product. Those products 
allowed unlimited use of cans will be 
packed in conformance with the material 
specifications of the order. All “perish- 
able” canned foods are permitted unlim- 
ited use. Generally, the products under 
100 percent quota have been reduced to 
90 percent, and those formerly under 
75 percent, reduced to 70 percent. Among 
such products are dry soaked beans of 
all varieties, non-seasonal soups, fruit 
nectars, chili con carne with beans, and 
catsup, chili sauce and tomato sauce re- 
packed from metal containers, and most 
fish. 


For products under quota the rate of 
use on a quarterl. basis will be propor- 
tionate with use during the correspond- 
ing quarter of the base year. As before, 
canners will be permitted to carry over 
unused cans from one quarter to the 
next. Once a basc year, 1949 or 1950, is 
selected for a product, that year remains 
the base year. 


The new M-25 becomes effective Octo- 
ber 1. The purpose of dividing products 
into three groups is to more definitely 
classify the essentiality of various can 
uses so that their needs will be met in 
accordance with their importance. 
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USDA WANTS TOMATO PASTE 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced an offer to buy for use 
in the National School Lunch Program 
approximately 190,000 cases (basis 
6/10’s) of canned tomato paste and/or 
canned tomato puree from the 1951 pack. 
The purchases will be limited to No. 10 
size cans and will be made on a competi- 
tive bid basis. 


Invitations to offer canned tomato 
paste and/or canned tomato puree for 
school lunch use, including detailed spe- 
cifications, are being mailed to all known 
processors. Offers should be submitted 
to the Fruit and Vegetable Branch, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 
25, D. C., by September 21, 1951, for 
acceptance not later than September 28, 
1951. Further details concerning this 
purchase may be obtained from Claude 
S. Morris at the above address. 


CANNED POULTRY 


Poultry canning operations during 
July continued on a relatively high level, 
the Bureau of Agriculture Economics 
reports. The quantity of poultry canned 
during the month totaled 12,325,000 
pounds compared with 10,296,000 pounds 
during July last year and _ 8,892,000 


pounds the 1945-49 average for the 
month. The quantity canned during the 
first 7 months of this year totaled 109,- 
886,000 pounds compared with 83,516,000 
pounds last year—an increase of 32 per- 


cent. 

The quantity of poultry certified under 
Federal inspection during July totaled 
51,016,000 pounds compared with 33,058,- 
0600 pounds in July last year. Of this 
amount 11,938,000 pounds were for can- 
ning and 39,078,000 pounds were eviscer- 
ated for sale. Of the quantity inspected 
during July last year 9,830,000 pounds 
were for canning and 23,228,000 pounds 
were eviscerated for sale. 


CAN SHIPMENTS 


Metal cans shipped in June, on a work- 
ing-day basis, increased slightly over 
May, according to the Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce. 


June shipments of metal cans, on a 
working-day basis, were above the pre- 
vious month’s level by 5 percent although 
9 percent below the June 1950 figure. The 
volume of shipments, unadjusted for the 
number of working days, amounted to 
309 thousand tons in June, 308 thousand 
tons in May and 356 thousand tons in 
June 1950. 


The June total included 219 thousand 
tons of food cans and 91 thousand tons 
of non-food cans. Shipments of food cans 
during June were 6 percent higher than 
May while shipments of nonfood cans 
were 11 percent below May. 
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IRVING F. LYONS 
DIES IN PLANE CRASH 


Irving F. Lyons, traffic manager of the 
California Packing Corporation, San 
Francisco, California, and one of the 
nation’s outstanding industrial traffic ex- 
perts, was killed in an airplane crash 
near Decoto, California, the morning of 
August 24th, when 50 lives were snuffed 
out. He was returning from Chicago, 
where he attended a_ transcontinental 
freight-rate hearing, and was to have 
left with Mrs. Lyons for Mexico the fol- 
lowing day on vacation. 

Mr. Lyons who was 58, and a native 
of San Francisco, had been with the 
California Packing Corporation 37 years 
and for more than 25 years had been 
a member of the Traffic Committee of the 
Canners’ League of California, most of 
this time acting as chairman. He was 
also chairman of the National Canners 
Association Traffic Committee and im- 
mediate past President of the National 
Industrial Traffic League. Although not 
an attorney, he handled all legal work 
for his company and for the Canners’ 
League of California at rate hearings 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

He leaves a widow, Christine Perez 
Lyons; a son, Irving, Jr., and a daugh- 
ter, Mary Christine. 


WYANDOTTE PROMOTES 
MAC GILLIVRAY 


James D. MacGillivray, with the 
Wyandotte Chemicals Technical Service 
Department since 1945, and _ widely 
known among customers in the beverage, 
canning and food processing industries, 
has been promoted to Manager of Food 
and Beverage Manufacturers Sales of 
the J. B. Ford Division, and will make 
his headquarters at the Wyandotte, 
Michigan office. In his new work he will 
be associated with Fred King, Manager 
of the Food, Beverage and Special De- 
tergents Department. A graduate of 
Purdue University, with an advanced 
degree in food chemistry and bacteriol- 
ogvy, Mr. MacGillivray was for four years 
a technical field representative of the 
Research Department of one of the lead- 
in’ canning manufacturers serving the 
caning and food processing industries. 


-BERT REPLACES LATAILLADE 


Lataillade, for several years 
‘ity control director of the Tea Gar- 
Products Co., San Francisco, Cali- 
‘ia, has resigned to engage in farm- 
operations in the Sacramento Valley. 
duties with the food products com- 
any a been taken over by P. E. 
vert. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


DEAN L. GRIFFITH 


THIRD GENERATION ACTIVE 
IN GRIFFITH LAB. BUSINESS 


Dean L. Griffith, son of C. L. Griffith, 
President of the Griffith Laboratories, 
is now engaged in administrative duties 
at the company’s home office and plant 
in Chicago. After graduating from the 
School of Commerce at Northwestern 
University in July of 1950, Dean 
Griffith worked for a year in the Newark 
and Los Angeles plants of this nation- 
wide supplier of cures, seasonings and 
essential ingredients for meat packers 
and food processors. 


CLINTON FOOCS BUYS BODLE 


The Snow Crop Marketers Division of 
Clinton Foods has purchased the R. D. 
Bodle Company, pioneer processors of 
fruits and vegetables, Seattle, Washing- 
ton, at a cost of about $1 million. Pres- 
ent management of the plant will be re- 
tained. Processing will be under the 
Snow Crop brand. The Bodle firm will, 
however, continue to turn out about 30 
per cent of its volimme under its old 
brands. 


STANDARDS FOR APPLES-PEARS 


The Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration has approved U. S. Standards 
for Apples for Processing, which have 
been in effect since September 2, 1946, as 
also U. S. Standards for Pears for Can- 
ning, which have been in effect since 
June 12, 1939, and caused their publica- 
tion in the Federal Register of August 
24, as authorized by current statutes, 
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CADY OLNEY RETIRES 


B. C. (Cady) Olney, Vice-President of 
General Foods Corporation, retired from 
active business on August 1. Mr. Olney 
has had a varied and successful career 
in the business, and joined General Foods 
in 1943 when the Snider Packing Corpo- 
ration became a part of the erganization. 
At one time he organized, and subse- 
quently sold, a company of his own. In 
1927 he joined Snider and was elected 
President in 1934. When Snider be-ame 
a part of General Foods he continued es 
General Manager of Snider operations, 
and later took on additional responsibili- 
ties of sales and production activities for 
the Birds Eye Division. In 1947 he was 
elected Vice-President and more recently 
had served as Assistant to the President. 


CONTINENTAL CAN 
ADVANCES HAZARD 


Ellison L. Hazard has been appointed 
to the position of manager of manufac- 
turing for the Pacific (Metal) Division 
of Continental Can Company, according 
to Sherlock McKewen, vice-president, for 
the same division. 

Mr..:Hazard has been with Continental 
since 1934 and, prior to his recent ap- 
pointment, was plant manager of the 
Continental plant in Los Angeles, the 
largest can plant in that division. 

In his new position, he succeeds Harry 
G. Bratt, whose appointment to the posi- 
tion of general manager of manufactur- 
ing was announced a short time ago. 


FREEZERS DATES CORRECTION 


The National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers will hold its annual Con- 
vention at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
March 3 to 7, 1952, and not in May, as 
erroneously stated in last week’s issue. 


CANCO BUYS FLORIDA TRACT 
FOR EXPANSION 


American Can Company has purchased 
a 100 acre tract of land at Plymouth, 
Florida as part of its plan for future 
expansion in the State. The company at 
present has a can manufacturing plant 
at Tampa and is establishing a ware- 
house at Auburndale. 


NEW GEORGIA FIRM 


Harry Frosteg, Max Frosteg and A. J. 
Faber, Pelham Georgia, and M. W. 
NeSmith, of Atlanta, have formed the 
Fros-Ne Foods, Inc., with a plant at 
Camilla, Georgia, and will can chicken, 
Brunswick stew, and tomatoes, 
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The very unusual feat of catching three marlin (a fourth got away!) was accomplished 
on Sunday, August 12 by four men well known in the food trade. The party was aboard 
the “Cecil B.”, out of Ocean City, Maryland. The men who made this rod-and-reel 
history are (Left to right: The Skipper of the “Cecil B.”; next to him, Charlie Gordon, 
of Marion Piggly Wiggly Co., Marion, West Virginia; Cy Morgan, of the brokerage firm 
of Roberts and Morgan, Roanoke, Virginia; Lewis Rice of H. T. Hackney Co., Johnson 
City, Tennessee; Jim Donaldson, Sales Manager of Phillips Packing Co., Cambridge, 
Maryland and, far right, the First Mate of the “Cecil B.”) They are shown with their 
catch, which also included numerous Dolphin. 


PHILLIPS CAMPAIGN 
UNDER WAY 


The powerful year round advertising 
campaign for Phillips Packing Company, 
Cambridge, Maryland, will get underway 
this month, using full color full page 
Ads. in daily newspapers in Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore and Washington, and 
also strong full color Ads. in Sunday 
newspaper magazine sections. Quarter 
page Ads. will appear in all leading 
newspapers in these cities every week, 
magazine Ads. every month, and radio 
and television are also included. The 
campaign will feature the _ slogan 
“Change to Phillips and Keep the 
Change”. 


COUNTRYMAN SUCCEEDS 
ARGALL 


J. E. Countryman has been made man- 
ager of the canned food production inter- 
ests of the California Packing Corpora- 
tion in the eastern, midwest and moun- 
tain states. He succeeds the late L. S. 
Argall. 


WHITE JOINS STAR OLIVE OIL 


G. N. White, formerly with the food 
brokerage house of Lang & Stroh, San 
Francisco, California, has been made 
sales manager here for the Star olive oil 
interests, with offices with A. Giurlani 
& Bros. importers. 
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HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE CO. SUED 


The Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., 
Honolulu, T. H., has been named defen- 
dant in a $1,113,000 damage suit filed in 
the U. S. District Court at San Fran- 
cisco, California, by the Continental 
Packing Corp. of Puerto Rico. It is 
charged by the Puerto Rican firm with 
attempting to monopolize the pear nectar 
market in the Caribbean area by selling 
the product below cost. Continental 
claims to have already lost $363,000 be- 
cause of the “unfair competition” and 
alleges it stands to lose another $750,000 
in 1951 if such competition is not abated. 


PROCESSED FOODS INSPECTION 


A record volume of canned, frozen, and 
dried fruits and vegetables were in- 
spected for quality and condition during 
the year ended June 30, 1951, the USDA 
announced. The service, supervised by 
the Fruit and Vegetable Branch _ in- 
spected over 150 million cases of canned 
fruits and vegetables; over a million 
cases of canned marine products; nearly 
a billion pounds of frozen foods; over a 
hundred million pounds of dried and de- 
hydrated products, and 83 million pounds 
of other processed products, such as 
honey and peanut butter. 


QM BUYERS OFFICE 


The Chicago Quartermaster Depot has 
established a field buyers office in Acton, 
Indiana just a few miles Southeast of 
Indianapolis. 
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FISHER HEADS BALL BROTHERS 
CLOSURE DIVISION 


John W. Fisher, Vice-President and 
Manufacturing Executive of the Ball 
Brothers Company, Muncie, Indiana, for 
the past 10 years, has been appointed 
Vice-President in Charge of the com- 
pany’s metal closure and zinc rolling 
mill operations. The announcement was 
made by Edmund F. Ball, President of 
the Glass Container manufacturing firm. 
Mr. Fisher will be responsible for all 
operations for both the metal closure and 
the zine rolling mill divisions, and will 
report to the chief operating official of 
the company, Duncan C. Menzies, Execu- 
tive Vice-President and General Man- 
ager. In assuming his new duties Mr. 
Fisher will relinquish other responsibili- 
ties, heretofore limited to the manufac- 
turing areas of the business. The Metal 
Closure Division operates plants at Mun- 
cie, Chicago and El Monte, California, 
for the production of both commercial 
and consumer lids and caps for glass con- 
tainers. The Zine Division embraces the 
operation of two rolling mills, one in 
Muncie and the other in Greencastle, 
Indiana. 


FRONT PAGE SPREAD 
ATTRACTS BEAN PICKERS 


Northwest Packing Company, Port- 
land, Oregon, hit the front page of The 
Portland Oregonian on August 13 when 
the need for more bean pickers at the 
firm’s L & H Farms was reported with 
dominating pictures and captions. 

L & H is the farm division of the 
Northwest Packing Company and is one 
of the largest growers of Blue Lake 
green beans in the Oregon-Washington 
area. L & H supplies approximately 
one-half of the Northwest Packing Com- 
pany’s Blue Lake pack of Oregon Trail 
and Irvington Club brands. 

Oregon’s steady sunshine and the irri- 
gating system installed at the farms 
were in ideal combination this year and 
a huge crop was quickly reaching that 
“just right for picking” stage. 900 pick- 
ers had been steadily working up to the 
time when The Oregonian sent reporter 
and photographer into the fields and 
gave the appeal front page position. The 
next day over 1700 pickers showed up. 
The unexpected rush of pickers created 
a shortage of pickers’ pails and the in- 
genious field men improvised for a few 
hours in order that no time was lost by 
a single individual who applied for a 
picking job. 

In cooperation with the United States 
Department of Agriculture and_ the 
School of Agriculture, Oregon State Col- 
lege, selection of new strains of Blue 
Lake green beans and testing of soil con- 
ditioners and fertilizers is a continuous 
program of quality improvement at L & 
H Farms. 
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FMC TO BUILD ARMY VEHICLE 


San Jose, California. (August 21, 
1951.)—Food Machinery and Chemical 
Corporation has been allowed to disclose 
certain details relating to the vehicle the 
company will build in its San Jose plants 
for the Army Ordnance Corps. 

The vehicle is a new, full-tracked 
armored personnel carrier, officially 
designated as the T18E1. It is designed 
to carry twelve infantrymen to the front 
lines with tank spearheads, affording 
protection from small arms fire and shell 
fragments. 

Powered by Army Ordnance’s newest 
six-cylinder, air-cooled engine and cross- 
drive transmission, the new 20-ton car- 
rier will traverse the same terrain as 
light and medium tanks. It has a sus- 
tained speed of over 35 miles per hour 
on improved roads, can turn in its own 
length, and will climb or descend 60 per 


Double rear doors permit troops to 
quickly enter and leave new vehicle. 


cent slopes. Double rear doors permit 
troops to quickly enter and leave the 
vehicle. 

According to the Army, the vehicle can 
also be used as a cargo or litter carrier, 
as a prime mover for towing artillery, or 
as a command post car. 


Food Machinery will produce the 
TI8E1 at its new Ordnance Division 
facilities which will comprise approxi- 
mately 260,000 sq. ft. of office and plant 
space in San Jose. The office building 
has just been completed and occupied by 
the Division’s administrative force. Pro- 
duction of plant facilities is progressing 
ai a rapid rate. 

In addition to several hundred sub- 
ccntractors and suppliers, three other 
F\IC divisions will be engaged in the 
Ordnance project. These are the John 
Bean Western Division and the Ander- 
son-Barngrover Division at San Jose, 
ai the Peerless Pump Division at Los 
Angeles. 


MATHIESON DEVELOPS 
CHLORINATING DEVICE 


\ new method for chlorinating water 
ha been developed by Mathieson Chemi- 
ca! Corporation. A unique product-equip- 
ment combination by which dry chlorine 
cai! be accurately metered has been de- 
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tion for the Army will carry 12 infantrymen. 


signed for applications where a _ slow 
steady release of available chlorine is 
desired. 


The combination will be particularly 
advantageous for the chlorination of 
small potable water plants, industrial 
waste and sewage, cooling water (where 
algae control is a problem), for sani- 
tizing bottle washing equipment as is 
used in dairies, in other water-carrying 
equipment, canneries, for swimming pool 
water, and for many other applications 
where sterilization by chlorination is 
necessary to industrial and_ public 
health. 


The new product is Mathieson’s well- 
known HTH (high test calcium hypo- 
chlorite) in tablet form. The equipment 
is a specially engineered feeder called a 
Hypochlorinator, designed to dissolve the 
tablets and dispense the resultant avail- 
able chlorine solution at rates which can 
be accurately controlled and quickly 
varied to cover a wide range of operating 
demands. 


According to Mathieson, the new HTH- 
Hypochlorinator combination will elimi- 
nate the disposing of insoluble sludge 
and the clogging up of equipment, han- 
dling and storing bulky heavy glass bot- 
tles of sodium hypochlorite; and all 
weighing, mixing and handling opera- 
tions. 


The Hypochlorinator can be easily and 
quickly installed, presents no health or 
accident hazards and does not require the 
attention of engineers or technical per- 
sonnel as it is simple to operate. Its 
initial cost is less than alternate equip- 
ment, and maintenance and upkeep are 
negligible. 


The Hypochlorinator takes water from 
the high pressure point of a system at 
a rate controlled by a needle valve and 
indicated by a flow meter and injects it 
into a tablet bed resulting in a chlorine 
solution which is returned to the system 
at a low pressure point. Since the body 
of the unit is transparent plastic, the 
operator can tell at a glance when refill- 
ing is necessary. 
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REMARKABLE ADHESION 
SHOWN BY NEW POLYMERS 


Metals, ceramics, and glass can be ad- 
hered to themselves as well as to other 
materials such as wood, cloth, synthetic 
rubber, and paper by a new class of ad- 
hesives, according to an announcement 
by Polymer Industries. The new resins 
are known as Pylene adhesives. 


The Pylene resins are available as 
powders, pre-polymer liquids, and as sol- 
vent solutions, and can be supplied in one 
part containing catalysts already incor- 
porated, or as two parts to be mixed 
prior to use. Some grades can be con- 
verted to very hard and tough plastics 
without the use of heat, while others can 
be polymerized only by heat. 


In addition to the very unusual bond- 
ing properties of the Pylene resins, they 
also are extremely interesting because of 
their resistance to solvents, chemicals, 
abrasion, and heat. They are virtually 
unaffected by aqueous acids or alkalies, 
by gasolines or oils, or by many other 
solvents. They are tough and horny 
plastic materials when.set, and can resist 
abrasion and vibratory forces as well. 


The remarkable combination of prop- 
erties of the Pylene resins suggests their 
use in a great variety of new applica- 
tions, some of which have never been 
satisfactorily solved before. These ap- 
plications are to be found in the follow- 
ing fields: can lining and seaming, pot- 
ting compounds, non-conductive solder- 
ing, sealing of castings, coating of wire, 
optical cements, adhering neoprene to 
plastics, inserting resistant liners into 
bottle, tube and jar caps, cementing gas- 
kets, bonding aluminum to itself, adher- 
ing copper to masonite, sealing fuel 
tanks, assembly gluing of cigarette light- 
ers, and a very large number of other 
applications unique both in variety and 
novelty. . 


Further information may be obtained 
by writing Polymer Industries Inc., 11-08 
30th Ave., Astoria, New York, or Poly- 
mer Southern Inc., P. O. Box 2184, 
Greenville, S. C. 
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SPICE ASSOCIATION BACKS 
PICKLE RESEARCH PROJECT 


Research on the comparison of natural 
spices vs. spice substitutes in the fermen- 
tation of pickles is about to be launched 
at the University of California’s Food 
Technology Department, according to an 
announcement by Harry J. Schlichting, 
vesident of the American Spice Trade 
Association, which is sponsoring the 
project. 

The research will be carried out both 
in the laboratory and in cucumber and 
olive processing plants under commercial 
conditions. All phases of the project will 
Le directed by Dr. Reese H. Vaughn, of 
the University’s Food Technology De- 
partment, and a recognized authority in 
industrial fermentation. 

America’s pickle industry, which 
grossed more than $200,000,000 in re- 
tail sales last year, uses spices in the 
preparation of processed dills, sour 
pickles and sweet pickles. Dr. Vaughn’s 
yesearchers will make comparative field 
tests in all three categories, both at the 
Salting Stations maintained by pickle 
packers in the cucumber growing re- 
gions, and in the Finishing Plants where 
the final immersions take place. 

“The bacteriological phases of the fer- 
mentation process will be thoroughly 
studied,” Mr. Schlichting said. “by com- 
paring the actions of natural spices 
against the spice substitutes which are 
being used by some types of pickle manu- 
facturers.” 

“We feel certain that natural spices 
provide for a better flavor in pickles than 
do substitute spices. It is also the feel- 
ing of our Research Committee that na- 
tural spices have commercial value in the 
fermentation process. We have, there- 
fore, turned the project over to the Uni- 
versity of California’s objective, indepen- 
dent research organization for a com- 
pletely unbiased and accurate compari- 
son of the use of natural spices vs. spice 
substitutes in this important industry.” 


NICKEL WELDING BOOKLET 


A new technical booklet on the resis- 
tance welding of nickel and high nickel 
alloys has been issued by the Develop- 
ment and Research Division of The In- 
ternational Nickel Company, Inc. Desig- 
nated as Technical Bulletin T-33, it con- 
tains 32 pages illustrated throughout by 
drawings and photographs. It also pre- 
sents tables on mechanical properties, 
chemical compositions, recommended con- 
ditions for welding and other infor- 
mation. 

The booklet is available without charge 
through the Technical Service Section 
of Inco’s Development and Research 
Division, 67 Wall Street, N.Y. 5, N.Y. 

Pectin, the substance that makes jams 
and jellies “jell,” has many other uses: 
in medicines, in emulsions, in tempering 
steel, and in improving the quality of 
cheese. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


SEPTEMBER 6-8, 1951—Annual Sweet 
Corn Festival, McFerran Park, Hoopes- 
ton, Ill. 


SEPTEMBER 20-21, 1951—Fall Meet- 
ing, National Kraut Packers Association, 
Hotel Racine, Racine, Wis. 


SEPTEMBER 23-26, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, National Association of Food 
Chains, Washington, D. C. 


OCTOBER 1-2, 1951—Fall Meeting, 
U. S. Wholesale Grocers Association, 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C. 


OCTOBER 11-12, 1951—National Can- 
ners Association, Board of Directors 
Meeting, Mark Hopkins Hotel, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


OCTOBER 138-17, 1951—19th Annual 
Meeting, Packaging Machinery Manu- 
facturers Institute, Mid Pines Club, 
Southern Pines, N. C. 


OCTOBER 24-26, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Association, 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, III. 


OCTOBER 25-27, 1951—20th Annual 
Convention, Florida Canners Association, 
Palm Beach-Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, 
Florida. 


NOVEMBER 2, 1951 — Fall Conven- 
tion, Illinois Canners Association, Bis- 
marck Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


NOVEMBER 5-6, 1951—50th Annual 
Convention, Iowa-Nebraska Canners As- 
sociation, Hotel Ft. Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 9, 1951 — Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


NOVEMBER i2-13, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Wisconsin Canners Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 12-14, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, New York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 15-16, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Indiana Canners Association, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick 
Springs, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1951—37th An- 
nual Convention, Pennsylvania Canners 
Association, Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 25-27, 1951—Fall Meet- 
ing, Michigan Canners Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 29-30, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, Tri-State Packers Associa- 
tion, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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DECEMBER 5, 1951—Annual Meeting, 
Minnesota Canners Association, Hotel St. 
Paul, St. Paul, Minn. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1951—66th Annual 
Convention, Association of New York 
State Canners, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
New York. 


DECEMBER 11-12, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, Ohio Canners Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 10-11, 1952—Annual Fruit 
and Vegetable Sample Cutting, Canners 
League of California, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 16-18, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Canadian Food Processors Asso- 
ciation, Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, 
P. Q., Canada. 


JANUARY 17-18, 1952—Winter Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Association, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 19-28, 1952—Annual Ex- 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 26-30, 1952 — Annual 
Meeting, Cooperative Food Distributors 
of America, LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


JANUARY 26-30, 1952—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Retailer-Owned Grocers, 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 5-6, 1952 —5th Annual 
Canners & Fieldmen’s Short Course, 
Minnesota Canners Association, Radis- 
son Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FEBRUARY 14-15, 1952— 44th An- 
nual Convention, Ozark Canners Asso- 
ciation, Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


FEBRUARY 19-21, 1952 — Technical 
Pickle School, Michigan State College, 
Kellogg Continuing Education Bldg, 
East Lansing, Mich. 


MARCH 3-7, 1952—Annual Conven- 
tion, National Association of Froven 
Food Packers, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, IIl. 


MARCH 6-7, 1952—40th Annual Con- 
vention, Utah Canners Association, Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 19-21, 1952—Spring Meeting 
& Canners School, Tri-State Packers 
Association, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Bal- 
timore, Md. 
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for OVER 80 years - - 


For over three-quarters of a century, the Langsen- 
kamp Company has been producing the finest 
canning machinery. 
Langsenkamp Company’s manufacturing and en- 
gineering know-how, its constant research, and 
applied field tests enable the users of Langsen- 
kamp units to gain greater yields and higher 
quality product at less production cost. 
Buy Langsenkamp, you'll find that Langsenkamp 
equipment pays its own way. 

CORING KNIVES=—PEELING KNIVES 


CORING KNIFE—The original 
Hand-forged spoon knife. Greater 


Citi pa. service - longer life. Saves on labor, 


easy to handle. Attractively priced. 
PEELING KNIFE—High carbon 
forged steel peeling knife. Handles 
conveniently, fits the hand. Easier 


, acclaimed b hrough- 
FOR BREAKFAST 
price 
EVERY MORNING 


TN AMP Hulling Equipment for the threshing 


of green Peas and Lima Beans is our 


food morning, noon and night. It alone 


235 E. South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 


has nourished our business and made it 


grow. 


and concentration on this type of equip- 


ment, we have learned a tremendous 


amount about it. 


Each year more Canners and Freez- 


ers use larger quantities of our econom- 


ical hulling equipment. 


FRANK 


MACHINE COMPANY 
IEDMONT LABEL CO. INC. KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 


LITHOCRAPHE R Ss _ ESTABLISHED 1880 - INCORPORATED 1924 


EDFORD VIRCINIA PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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CROP CONDITIONS 


CORN 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Aug. 28—Sweet 
Corn: Dry weather the past three or 
four weeks has begun to affect yields, 
excepting localized areas where showers 
have provided adequate water. How- 
ever, considerable acreage is located in 
the drier sections of Maryland. More 
rain is badly needed to fill out ears in 
later fields. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug 21— Sweet 
Corn: Recent reports indicate that pros- 
pects for a bumper crop are not what 
they were a few weeks ago. Lack of 
rainfall has affected the yield per acre 
and cut-out per ton. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 23 — Sweet 
Corn: Reports indicate that crop pros- 
pects are declining. Over-all yields for 
the State should still be considerably bet- 
ter than they were in 1949 and 1950 but 
substantially less than conditions indi- 
cated several weeks ago. 


HORTONVILLE, WIS., Aug. 23 — Sweet 
Corn: Looks good but is late due to cold 
weather. Weather conditions the next 30 
days will determine the yield. 


TOMATOES 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Aug. 28—Toma- 
toes: On the Delmar Peninsula heavy 
supplies moved to canners during the 
past week. Vine conditions, especially 
on the unsprayed fields, had deteriorated 
considerable during the week and quality 
of the fruit was only fair in most fields. 
West of the Bay, volume harvest is also 
underway West to Hancock. The early 
blight, late blight, and gray leaf spot 
have been reported in many sections. 
Early blight damage has been doing 
more damage than late blight on the Del- 
mar Peninsula this particular season, al- 
though late blight is commonly reported 
both sides of the Bay. The cool, dry 
weather the latter half of the week 
helped retard spread of disease; notably 
in the later, and the sprayed fields. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 21— Toma- 
tces: Shallow root systems as the result 
of a wet June and July are showing the 
effects of lack of rainfall, and consider- 
able acreage is defoliating too early. 
What looked like a 100 percent crop a 
few weeks ago might now be reduced 20 
percent. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 23 — Toma- 
toes: Reports indicate crop prospects are 
declining. 
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ORESTES, IND., Aug. 20 — Tomatoes: 
Will ripen all at one time and the season 
will be short. Increased acreage this 
year but we look for less yield than last 
year due to the plants dying. 


UNDERWOOD, IND., Aug. 27—Tomatoes: 
Extremely hot, dry weather has reduced 
our yields at least 25 percent. Now ex- 
pect about a five to six ton yield. This 
compares with a two ton yield of a year 
ago. 


BRIDGETON, N. J., Aug. 22—Tomatoes: 
Acreage up about 25 percent but yield 
may be down about 15 percent. Quality 
good. 


HICKSVILLE, OHIO, Aug. 21—Tomatoes: 
Our acreage is about 10 percent above 
last year. Tomatoes did not set as heavy 
this year as last, but are larger and of 
better quality. Probably average 9 tons 
to an acre. With the absence of late 
blight so far, we should pack a normal 
run for our plant. 


OTHER ITEMS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Aug. 28—Sweet 
Potatoes: Most fields on the Delmar Pen- 
insula have been showing heavy vine 
growth and roots continue to develop 
rapidly. Limited harvest activity is ex- 
pected to begin in the important Salis- 
bury area sometime around August 29. 


Beans: Harvesting of successive fields 
of baby limas continued in volume the 
past week. To date downy mildew has 
only been reported from very few widely 
scattered fields. Yields have improved 
after the very earliest fields had been 
picked at the lower pods in these fields 
suffered wet weather damage. Dusting 
and cultivating the late snap bean crop 
continued, and last plantings were made 
by the end of the week. 


Apples: The past week was typical of 
quiet weeks before harvest of the fall 
varieties. Dry weather may affect siz- 
ing of some varieties in Washington 
County. Late codling moth has been re- 
ported in scattered sections. 


Peaches: The hot, humid weather last 
week, and the weel. previous, pushed to- 
gether harvest of mid-season and late 
varieties. As soon as Halehaven was 
barely finished, Georgia Belles, Hales 
and Elbertas were ready for harvest. 
Most of the latte: variety had been 
picked on the Delmar Peninsula by the 
end of the week, ard peak movement out 
of Washington County is expected about 
August 28. Because of dry weather, fruit 
size is somewhat smaller than average. 


BRIDGETON, N. J., Aug. 22—Peppers: 
Late crop yield should be equal to 1950; 
acreage up about 5 percent. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


IMPROVED SQUASH SHOWN 
AT N.Y. STATE FAIR 


Bigger and better squash for New 
York State’s food processing industry 
will be shown by the Experiment Station 
at Geneva at the State Fair. The display 
will be part of the Station’s exhibit in 
the Horticultural Building. 


“The canning industry has been using 
Boston Marrow for baby food, as canned 
squash, and for blending with pumpkin 
for pies, but existing stocks of Boston 
Marrow lack certain characteristics de- 
sired by food processors,” says Prof. W. 
T. Tapley, vegetable crops specialist at 
the Station. 


In an effort to meet the need for an 
improved strain, the Station has been 
carrying on a breeding program and now 
has a strain to show that offers distinct 
advantages both from the point of view 
of the processor and the farmer. 


The new type is quite uniform. It 
averages ten to twenty pounds and has 
an orange-red skin similar in color to 
that of the flesh, a highly desirable trait 
for processing. Also, the flesh is from 
one and a fourth to two inches thick. 
Furthermore, the fruits are smooth so 
that dirt may be easily washed from the 
surface. 


The new type matures early and well 
before the frosts of late September or 


early October. The large size and early 
season of the impoved strain will help 
increase yields and it is expected that 
ten to fifteen tons to the acre may be the 
expected crop. 


“A large increase in the use of canned 
squash, canned pumpkin, and squash pro- 
cessed for baby foods has resulted in an 
increase in the New York State acre- 
age,” says Professor Tapley, who adds, 
“our new type Boston Marrow should 
appeal both to the grower and the 
canner.” 


Pumpkin: Vines vigorous. Normal 


yield expected. Acreage slightly above 
1950. 


WATERLOO, N.Y., Aug. 20—Beets: 350 
acres; about 50 acres harvested, yielding 
about 10 tons an acre; some acreave 
better. Best to date is 14 tons an acre. 
Yield about the same as last year. 


Red Cabbage: About 75 acres; no.e 
harvested to date. Looks extra good at 
present. Prospects about same as last 
year. 


HORTONVILLE, WIS., Aug. 23 — Peas: 
Condition and yield was twice last yea»’s 
crop. 
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“MARYLAND GOLDEN” 
SWEET POTATO 


A rare strain of sweet potatoes, with 
golden-hued skins and deep orange-col- 
ored flesh, found in 1928 on a hilltop at 
the University of Maryland research 
farm, is largely credited with Maryland’s 
current second-place ranking in the na- 
tion as a canner of this popular food 
item. 

The variety, now known to farmers, 
processors and consumers as the “Mary- 
land Golden,” is especially suited for 
canning because of its color, size, firm- 
ness and general appearance, according 
to Roy Fortier, the American Can Com- 
pany’s Atlantic division agronomist. 


Last year Maryland packed over one 
million cases of “sweets,” nearly a third 
of the entire nation’s output, he said. 
A majority of the pack was the “Mary- 
land Golden” variety. 


State growers have turned to the 
“Maryland Golden” in increasing num- 
bers in the past decade because of its 
fine growth under Free State climatic 
and soil conditions, and its high yield per 
acre. Today approximately 75 percent 
of all acreage devoted to sweet potatoes 
in the state is planted to this variety. 

The high productivity of the “Mary- 
land Golden” has been an important fac- 
tor in Maryland’s consistently high acre- 
age yield for sweet potatoes, in compari- 


son with other sweet potato-growing 
states. Over the past 20 years the state 
has held an average per acre yield of 145 
bushels. In 1942, a record yield year, the 
average exceeded 200 bushels per acre. 


The original hill of “Maryland Golden” 
was found by T. H. White at the Univer- 
sity experimental station, which was 
located at that time on a site that is 
now a central part of the College Park 
campus. The strain sprouted up in the 
midst of a field of Big Stem Jerseys. It 
was the result of a rare variation known 
as a “bud sport” in which an orange-flesh 
potato came from a yellow-flesh parent. 

Experimental research continued un- 
der University auspices, and several 
bushels of the new variety were dis- 
tributed as seed to Eastern Shore 
growers. 

In 1932, W. P. Hotten of Salisbury 
produced the first commercial crop of the 
high premium sweets for the New York 
market. They found a ready acceptance. 

Besides comparing favorably with 
other sweet potatoes in carbohydrates, 
phosphorus, iron and calcium, this or- 
ange-flesh type is also one of the best 
sources of vitamin A because of its high 
carotene content, Mr. Fortier said. 

At present the University’s horticul- 
ture department in conducting further 
research on the “Maryland Golden” at 
its research farm in Salisbury under L. 
E. Scott, William Matthews and Francis 
Stark. Edward K. Bender, extension 


vegetable specialist, University of Mary- 
land, is handling the field demonstration 
phases of the work. In cooperation with 
the growers of the state, efforts are being 
made to eliminate off-type potatoes in 
order to develop even finer color, texture 
and nutritional qualities. 


VEGETABLE SHORT COURSE 
AT RUTGERS 


Vegetable production, including the 
elementary study of the principles of 
plant growth, will. be the subject of a 
10-week course to begin at Rutgers, Octo- 
ber 15. 

This is one of the seven short courses 
in farming to be given at this time at the 
University’s College of Agriculture. 
Tuition is free to residents of New 
Jersey. 

Various phases of successful vegetable 
farming will be considered in classroom 
lectures and actual practice in the Col- 
lege’s greenhouses and laboratories. 
Among the subjects will be soils, plant 
propagation, insect and disease control, 
horticultural machinery, farm business, 
marketing and how plants grow. 

Professor Lyman G. Schermerhorn, 
head of the vegetable department of 
Rutgers, the New Jersey State Univer- 
sity, will be leader of the course. All 
phases of the course will be taught by 
regular members of the Rutgers faculty. 


Snap or wax beans, asparagus or okra will not grow 


in standard size lengths, but. . . 


Urschel Model 30 Cutter produces square clean cuts 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


KRAUT CORRECTION 

Under this column on page 14 of 
the August 20 issue, the August 1, 
1951 stocks of kraut, basis 2’s, 
were erroneously listed at 4,812,152 
cases. It should have read 2,812,- 
152 cases. The error is extremely 
regretted. For an estimate of the 
kraut situation, based on acreage, 
see below. 


THE SITUATION —In face of a 
steady demand for replacement, many 
canners temporarily withdrew from the 
market this week, pending reports from 
accounting departments, in light of the 
new OPS orders. Then, too, Tri-State 
tomato packers, some lima bean canners, 
and West Coast fruit canners have 
reached the point where all of their cur- 
rent pack is being set aside for the gov- 
ernment. All of which adds up to lim- 
ited offerings. Citrus continues firm as 
retail demand continues apace. The sal- 
mon run is improving and the outlook 
for a pack is considerably brighter. The 
disappointing Maine sardine pack is 
practically history. There’s a bright spot 
in sardines on. the West Coast as fisher- 
men agreed to accept canner offerings. 
The pack is finally under way, three 
weeks late. 


TOMATOES — Easily the feature of 
the Eastern market is the extreme firm- 
ness of Tri-State tomatoes. Continued 
reports of disappointing yields, coupled 
with the fact that most canners are, and 
will be for the next two weeks, busy with 
government set-asides, have made toma- 
toes a scarce item. Prices are practically 
unobtainable, and we hear rumors as 
high as $1.60 for standard 2’s compared 
with $1.40 a week or so ago. Reports of 
crop conditions in Indiana, Ohio and 
New York are also disappointing. Penn- 
sylvania is possibly the one lone bright 
spot. At any rate it now appears that 
outside of California there will not be 
any surplus of tomatoes and tomato 
products. 


Getting back to price, this week a 
correspondent asked us to dig up the 
high and low prices for standard toma- 
toes for the past five years. The informa- 
tion is interesting. In 1946 the price 
varied from $1.75 to $2.50; 1947 $1.10 
to $1.50; 1948 $1.12% to $1.50; 1949 
95 cents to $1.30; 1950 $1.20 to $2.15. 
All prices No. 2 Standards f.o.b. Tri- 
State factory. 


CITRUS —A prominent Florida firm 
announced during the week that the sup- 
ply of 46 ounce orange juice had been 
completely cleaned up and so withdrew. 
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MARKET NEWS— 


The firm has been withdrawn on blended 
juice both 2’s and 46 ounce, for several 
weeks. This firm is quoting No. 2 orange 
juice at 90 cents. Another firm raised 
its price during the week on this size 
from 90 cents to 95 cents. Other prices 
remain unchanged. 


APPLES—A prominent Virginia firm 
this week reduced its price on No. 10 
apples $1.00 per dozen from $9.50 to 
$8.50. The offering is for prompt ship- 
ment only and subject to confirmation. 
The company announced that the reduc- 
tion is made to stimulate movement, 
which has been lagging the past 90 days. 
New pack will begin within the next 30 
days. NCA reports shipments during 
June and July of 487,526 cases, basis 
10’s, leaving a total of 1,953,263 cases on 
hand August 1. Total shipments 14 
months preceding 4,163,692 cases, also 
basis 10’s. Of the total August 1 stocks 
294,409 cases were in New York, 1,350,- 
575 cases in Maryland, Pennsylvania and 
Virginia, and 308,279 cases in other 
states. 

_The NCA report for apple sauce in 
actual cases showed a total of 3,074,095 
cases on hand August 1. Of these 669,- 
565 cases were located in New York, 
2,113,279 cases in Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia, and 291,251 cases 
in other states. Shipments during June 
and July 1,665,999 cases; shipments 14 
months June 1, 1950 to August 1, 1951, 
11,233,801 cases. Reason for the 14 
month figure is that the carryover date is 
being changed from June 1 to August 1. 


SAUERKRAUT—Secretary Moore of 
the National Kraut Packers Association 
calls the following figures, based on 
USDA estimates as of August 10 “Pure 
Confabulation”. 


Estimated tonnage from contract 

acres: Be 98,400 tons 
If same tonnage purchased from 

open market this year as last 

fall: 124,000 tons 
The total tonnage might be............. 222,400 tons 

(everything converted) 

Which could be manufactured 

into ; 9,340,800 24/2’s 
Whereas the 1950 crop yielded:...... 10,164,000 24/2’s 
Add the Aug. 1 stocks on hand 


of: 2,812,879 24/2’s 
To such an ESTIMATED new 

yield: 9,340,800 24/2’s 
And it would total: ..... 12,153,679 24/2’s 


Compared to 1950-51 saine total :..12,196,031 24/2’s 
With same shipments as in 

1950-51 which were: 9,883,879 24/2’s 
Would leave on Aug. 1, 1952:........ 2,769,800 24/2’s 
For early fall 1952 shipments, but 

kraut sales are improviug stead- 

ily and with proper efforts 

might achieve the: .... 10,000,000 

case goal! 

Which could leave on Aug. 1, 

1952 2,158,679 24/2’s 


(worth achieving) 

NOTE: There is a 727 case difference in the Aug. 

1 stock figure used here and the report of Aug. 

13. Undoubtedly the figure used above is a 
revised figure. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


THE 1951 PACK OF 
FROZEN SPRING SPINACH 


The 1951 pack of Frozen Spring Spin- 
ach reached a total of 54,807,043 pounds, 
according to a tabulation prepared by 
the National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers. This total was nearly twice as 
great as the 1950 spring pack, and larger 
than the spring pack in any earlier year, 

Very great production increases were 
reported for all regions, and for practic- 
ally all container-size classifications. The 
pack in retail sizes this year was about 
double that of 1950, and a corresponding 
increase was indicated for most small 
institutional sizes. The pack for recent 
years is as follows: 


TOTAL UNITED STATES PACK 


Year Pounds 
aca 12,661,154 
18,306,950 
19,460,909 

1950 1951 

Pounds Pounds 
East & South.......... 9,238,123 20,894,626 
19,097,072 33,912,417 
28,335,195 54,807,043 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Steady Call For Canned Foods Assured— 
Tomatoes Firm As Crop Outlook Deteriorates 
—Tomato Products Offered—Disappointing 
Volume Of Pea Business—New Pack Corn, 
Beets, Blue Lake Beans Priced—Increased 
Runs Salmon—Disappointing Sardine Season 
Nears End—Fruits Running Ahead Of 
Last Year. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., Aug. 31, 1951 


THE SITUATION—A moderately ac- 
tive spot canned food trade was experi- 
enced during the week with the price 
tone generally steady. However, the 
average disposition was to limit pur- 
chases as close to requirements as })0s- 
sible. Citrus juices were moving better 
as a result of the long hot spell, while 
the tomato pack was turning out below 
expectations. 

One of the real disappointments is the 
falling off in the summer demand for 
fish, especially tuna and salmon. Fruit 
canning is in high gear on the West 
Coast and much of the early season })es- 
simism as regards short packs appears 
to have been unwarranted. The ques- 
tion as to how prices will react remains 
to be seen. 


THE OUTLOOK — A steady canned 
food call appeared to be assured during 
at least the first quarter of the year. 
Price movements, however, were unpre- 
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dictable. Under OPS ceiling price regu- 
lations application for a higher schedule 
on the part of individual canners, based 
on increased costs was likely. Buyers 
realized that some adjustments were pos- 
sible but whether many will step into the 
market and contract for their yearly re- 
quirements or limit buying to immediate 
or nearby needs was purely a guess at 
this time. 

It would appear that some buyers were 
outguessed as far as the tomato market 
was concerned, as well as many of the 
tomato products. Some estimates were 
now pointing to increased fruit packs 
with possible downward price adjust- 
ments from the opening schedules. 


TOMATOES — Tri- States reports 
pointed to packs below early season ex- 
pectations. Explanation. for this trend 
was based on the poor late harvest re- 
turns, the backward growth in many dis- 
tricts due to the excessive heat and high 
humidity, lack of adequate rainfall and 
insect damage. The market responded to 
the better demand and falling pack 
totals. Sellers asked $1.10 for 1s, $1.50 
to $1.60 for 2s, $1.40 for 303s and $2.10 
to $2.20 for 2%s, all per dozen, f.o.b. 
cannery. There were few offerings of 
10s inasmuch as many canners were said 
to be packing only for Government re- 
quirements. 


Offerings out of Indiana were re- 
ported, however around $1.45 to $1.50 for 
2s and $2.05 to $2.10 for 2%s. 


TOMATO JUICE—Maryland canners 
were asking in the neighborhood of $2.30 
to $2.40 for 46 oz. Midwest canners were 
meeting stiff competition from advertised 
brands and quoting around $2.40 for 46 
oz. f.0.b. 


TOMATO PUREE—There were offer- 
ings of fancy puree, 1.045 sp.g. around 
$1.00 for 1s and $7.00 for 10s, per dozen, 
f.o.b. Tri-State cannery. Out of the mid- 
west sellers were in the market and offer- 
ing fancy 1.045 sp.g. 1s at $1.00 and 
$7.75 to $8.00 for 10s, while 1.04 sp.g. 
fancy 10s were priced at $7.00. There 
was a fair spot demand. 


PEAS—To a large extent business has 
been a disappointment so far. Fancy 
Alaska 3 sieves, 2s were offered at $2.45 
and 303s at $2.00; extra standard 2 sieve 
2s at $1.95 and standard 2 sieves 2s at 
$1.30. Fancy sweets 2 sieves 2s were 
priced at $2.40, extra standard 2s at 
$2.05 and standard 3 sieves 2s at $1.35, 
all f.o.b. Wisconsin cannery. 


CORN—New pack prices were named 
by a mid-west canner which included 
golden sweet whole kernel 2s at $1.77% 


and 10s at $9.25, while cream style 2s 
were $1.72% and 10s at $9.00. On coun- 
try gentlemen white corn $1.87% was 
asked for 2s and $9.50 for 10s, f.o.b. can- 
nery. There were reports of lack of 
moisture in New York areas and some 
firing. Processing was underway in 
some sections. No prices have been set 
there, but the trade felt that they would 
be on the basis of a year ago around 
$1.65 for 2s and $1.50 for 303s, for fancy 
cream style. 


BLUE LAKE BEANS— Some new 
pack prices have appeared. Lack of 
storage space was reported forcing some 
canners to get material moving. Most 
offerings were priced basis G.C.P.R. to 
which has been added the ineennnee cost 
of raw materials. 

Fancy 1 sieve 2s were offered at $2.85, 
2 sieves at $2.60 and 3 sieves at $2.55, all 
wholes. On cuts, 3 sieve No. 2 were 
quoted at $2.20 and $2.00 for 4 sieves, all 
f.o.b. Northwest cannery. 


BEETS —New York state canners 
were packing actively and announced 
prices were approximately the same as 
prevailed at the start of the season a 
year ago. 


SALMON—West Coast reports told of 
increased runs and substantial gains in 
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packing, so that if the present rate con- 
tinues for the last period of processing, 
the general pack may exceed 2,000,000 
cases, for in excess of early season ex- 
pectation. Pink run is very heavy. How- 
ever, stocks on the Coast are light so 
that 1s tall remained at $21.00 per case. 
As to reds, stocks also are very light and 
in a nominal way the market held at 
$29.00 per case. However, it was ex- 
pected that the O.P.S. would grant a 
price increase on this grade. Chums 
were offered at $17.50 coast with demand 
light. 


SARDINES — Maine sardine packing 
this year is a practical failure. The 
pack to date totals approximately 275,- 
000 cases as against slightly more than 
2,000,000 cases for the same period a 
year ago. The season is nearing an end 
for the September runs generally are 
small. Prices were nominal, with some 
canners having small quantities on hand 
asking as high as $8.50 for keyless quar- 
ters. There were also offerings of packs 
of very small fish, running as high as 35 
to the can above $10.00 per case. 

On the west coast sardine canning in 
the North is at a standstill owing to a 
dispute between canners and fishermen 
as to the price to be paid for the raw 
product. Spot supplies are extremely 
limited. Some offerings were basis $5.00 
for talls natural and close to $6.00 in 
tomato sauce. For ovals, tomato or mus- 
tard sauce sellers were asking in the 
neighborhood of $7.00 per case. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Apricots, 
peaches, fruit cocktail and pear process- 
ing was progessing actively and in many 
instances production was running ahead 
of a year ago. For that reason some 
buyers feel that some softening of the 
price schedules may follow. Choice apri- 
cots 2%s halves unpeeled were offered 
around $3.20 and whole peeled at $3.25. 
Whole unpeeled was available at $2.60. 
Yellow cling peaches 2%s choice sliced 
were priced at $2.85, choice pears 2%s at 
$3.95 and fruit cocktail, choice 2%s at 
$3.60, all f.o.b. West Coast shipping 
point. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Some Disturbing Factors—Dry Beans Weak 
—Blue Lakes Offered—Peach Pack To Date 
—Good Business On Cocktail—Pineapple 
Moving Well—Smaller Supply Of Elbertas— 
Good Crop Olives—Sardine Fisherman Ac- 
cept Canners’ Offer—Jap Tuna In Brine. 


By “Berkeley” 
Berkeley, Calif., Aug. 30, 1951 


THE SITUATION — Opening prices, 
or tentative opening prices on 1951 pack 
continue to make an appearance but 
quite a few firms are still not quoting on 
their full lists. A fair volume of busi- 
ness has been booked but during the week 
there have been some disturbing factors 
with one large company quoting certain 
important items at substantial reduc- 
tions from most other lists. This has 
brought a flood of inquiries from distrib- 
utors anxious to learn the meaning of 
the move and whether or not these prices 
will be matched by others. Affected are 
certain items in the peach and pear lists 
and in tomato products. New lists dur- 
ing the week have centered largely on 
green beans, now in full production. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry 
bean market continues to weaken with 
slow demand as holders of old crop sup- 
plies press for sales to move stocks. Can- 
ners and dealers are buying only for 
immediate requirements, as new crop 
beans will shortly be available. Small 
whites are now quoted at $8.15 to $8.25 
per 100 pounds, or well below the sea- 
son’s high in March, with baby Limas 
offered at $6.50. 


GREEN BEANS — Opening prices 
have been announced on green beans in 
both California and the Pacific North- 
west, with all in very close accord. In 
California, the crop has come on with a 
rush and for a time canners have been 
unable to handle all offerings and have 
been compelled to see a considerable part 
of the crop go to freezers and the fresh 
markets. This may cut somewhat into 
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the anticipated packs of some operators, 
Here is the tentative opening price list 
of the San Jose Canning Co., of Califor- 
nia, listing Blue Lake stringless beans in 
all sieves: Whole beans, fancy 1-sieve, 
No. 303, $2.60, No. 10, $13.50; fancy 
2-sieve, $2.35 and $12.50, and fancy 3- 
sieve, No. 10’s only, $12.00. Sliced beans, 
2-sieve, French style, $2.40 and $12.50, 
and No. 3-sieve, $2.17% and $12.00. Cut 
beans, 1%-in cuts, fancy 2-sieve, $2.12% 
and $11.50%; 3-sieve, $2.00 and $12.00; 
4-sieve, $1.80 and $9.90; choice 4-sieve, 
$1.70 and $9.40; extra standard 5-sieve, 
$1.40 and $7.95; standard 5-sieve, $1.35 
and $7.50, and 6-sieve, $1.15 and $6.15. 
Mixed cuts, fancy 2-sieve, $1.70 and 
$9.75; fancy 3-sieve, $1.50 and $9.00; 
choice 4-sieve, $1.37% and $8.40; stand- 
ard 5-sieve, $1.20 and $7.00, and 6-sieve, 
$1.10 and $5.75. Short cuts, 2, 3 and 
4-sieve, $1.20 and $6.25, and 5 and 6- 
sieve, $1.10 and $5.30. 


CLING PEACHES — The California 
peach pack to August 18 had reached 
10,952,732 cases, according to reports to 
the Cling Peach Advisory Board, this 
being made up of 8,405,433 cases of regu- 
lar cling pack, 2,007,078 of fruit cocktail, 
217,383 of fruits for salad, 287,215 of 
spiced or sweet pickled, and 35,623 of 
miscellaneous mixed fruits. These fig- 
ures are on a No. 2% case basis. In 
addition, 6,242 tons have gone into the 
manufacture of baby foods. 


COCKTAIL — Considerable business 
has been booked of late on fruit cock- 
tail, with featured brands quoted quite 
generally at $2.35 on No. 303, $3.75 on 
No. 2% and $1.32% on buffet. Some 
canners are putting up considerable of 
their pack of fruits for salad in glass, 
although a pack is made in No. 308 tin, 
as well. This item is moving at $3.10 
for No. 303 glass, $4.95 for No. 2%%s 
glass, and at $2.90 for No. 303 tin. 


PINEAPPLE—The movement of Ha- 
waiian pineapple juice has been stepped 
up quite materially by the series of 
price reductions made just as the new 
season was getting under way. Canned 
pineapple is moving well and some of the 
tentative prices made to apply to sales 
to September 1st are being continued a 
month. Considerable pineapple has gone 
to waste on the Island of Lanai because 
of strike conditions. 


ELBERTA PEACHES—The canning 
of Elberta peaches is getting well along 
in the Pacific Northwest and the outlook 
is for a smaller output than was ex- 
pected, with more of this fruit guing 
into the fresh market than usual. This 
has resulted in a somewhat increased de- 
mand for the California pack. 


OLIVES—Olives promise a good crop, 
with the outlook that this may prove the 
best in years. Canners are well sold 
up and if there is any carryover it will 
be on the part of a few operators. The 
new crop will enable the trade to sell 
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MARKET NEWS 


more than in recent years, when there 
has not been enough to go around, espe- 
cially in some of the featured brands. 
Pitted olives and chopped olives are 
items that are steadily growing in favor. 


SARDINES—Sardine fishermen in the 
fan Francisco-Monterey district have 
commenced operations, after having been 
idle three weeks, following the official 
opening of the season. They have ac- 
cepted the canners’ offer of $46 a ton for 
fish landed at Monterey and San Fran- 
cisco, and $36 a ton for those to be 
trucked to the canneries from Morro and 
Avila. The price last year was $35 a ton 
at Monterey. Canners look rather ask- 
ance at the price of $7.00 a case for 1-lb. 
ovals in tomato sauce, named by some, 
suggesting that this does not fit in with 
increased costs. 


CRAB — Canned crab of Alaska and 
Pacific Northwest pack is moving rather 
slowly in this market, but this is quite in 
keeping with the pack, which is light. 
Fancy leg meat is available at $32.00 a 
case and leg and body meat at $28.00. 


TUNA—The canned fish trade is 
watching with more than usual interest 
the introduction of solid pack light meat 
tuna in brine from Japan and offered in 
this market as low as $6.50. Initial sam- 
plings indicate that this is meeting with 
decided favor with many customers, 
many of whom welcome the omission of 
oil in any form. Some yellowfin of do- 
rong pack has been moving at $8.00 
or Ys. 


DEATHS 


JOSEPH H. WELLER 


Joseph H. Weller, 52, operator of a 
cannery under his own name at Linwood, 
Maryland, packing tomatoes and hominy, 
died on Monday afternoon, August 27, of 
a heart condition from which he had 
been suffering for about a year. The 
business will be carried on by his widow, 
Helen, and son, Richard. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Strike Stops Shrimp Canning In Alabama— 
Sixteen Plants Operating In Louisiana. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Aug. 30, 1951 


STRIKE—The third week of the Fall 
shrimp season finds the seafood can- 
neries in Bayou la Batre, Alabama shut 
down over a price dispute between the 
Fishermen’s Union and the canning plant 
operators. 

An informed source said Louisiana 
shrimpers are selling shrimp at a lower 
price than Alabama fishermen, hence the 
Alabama canneries refused to pay $35 
per barrel for small canning shrimp, but 
it was pointed out that there is a slight 
difference in the size of shrimp caught 
in the two states at this time. The Ala- 
bama shrimp are somewhat larger. 

It was said in Bayou la Batre that not 
only boats which normally would operate 
in Alabama inland waters were idle, but 
the deep Gulf fishing vessels as well. 


Union officials and canning plant oper- 
ators reportedly were holding confer- 
ences in an effort to iron out differences 
as to price. 

Information from Biloxi, Mississippi 
is to the effect that most of the shrimp 
trawlers there remained in port the first 
week of the shrimp season on account of 
price dispute and no report of a settle- 
ment between the Fishermen’s Union and 
the canning plant operators there has 
been received here. 


SHRIMP — With the canned shrimp 
market pretty well stocked up on shrimp, 
and the shrimpers in Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi having gone on a strike, the 
present shrimp season started in an un- 
favorable way. 

Louisiana fishermen are accused of 
selling shrimp to the canneries there at a 
cheaper price than Alabama fishermen 
which would naturally enable the can- 
neries in Louisiana to quote a cheaper 
price and places the Alabama canneries 


to a disadvantage to compete, so a com- 
petitive price will have to be worked out 
that will allow the Alabama canneries 
to operate. 


Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing August 17, 1951 were: Louisiana 
9,907 barrels, including 7,778 barrels for 
canning; Mississippi 394 barrels, includ- 
ing 209 barrels for canning; Alabama 
422 barrels, and Texas 8,475 barrels, 
making a total of 19,198 barrels which is 
an increase of 7,527 barrels over the pre- 
vious week. The canneries in Louisiana 
received 7,778 barrels as against 109 
barrels received the previous week. The 
canneries in the other areas received 
very few shrimp as the fishermen were 
on a strike. 

As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp decreased 103,000 pounds and 
were approximately 64,000 pounds less 
than 4 weeks ago. Total holdings were 
approximately 524,000 pounds less than 
one year ago. 

Reports show that Louisiana had 16 
plants operating the week ending August 
18, 1951 and packed 45,580 standard 
cases. The plants in Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi were shut down on account of 
the price dispute. 


PUERTO RICO MARKETING 


Construction of a large wholesale mar- 
ket center and allied facilities at San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, is suggested by 
USDA as a partial solution to the food 
marketing and distribution problems of 
the island. Details of the plan are in a 
report just issued, after a study of the 
island’s needs by the Department’s Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration 
under authority of the Research and 
Marketing Act. PMA’s study showed a 
need for facilities at the port of San 
Juan to handle imports and exports, to 
help supply Puerto Ricans economically 
with the commodities they need (whether 
produced domestically or imported), and 
to effect large-scale economies in mar- 
keting and processing livestock, grains, 
fruits and vegetables, and other products. 


, INCORPORATED 
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INCINERATOR CATALOG 


A new 16-page catalog covering the 
complete Plibrico incinerator line is of- 
fered by the Plibrico Jointless Firebrick 
Co., 1800 Kingsbury St., Chicago 14, IIli- 
nois. Catalog covers the Plibrico Rubbish 
Incinerator erected in four standard 
sizes rated at 500 to 3500 Ibs. per hr.; 


also a Portable Incinerator manufac- 
tured in four sizes from 135 to 450 Ibs. 
per hr. Also described are special incin- 
erators for garbage and cafeteria refuse, 
biological and pathological material, 
wood refuse, and special 
Free on request. 


PAPER WITH THE GRIP OF STEEL 


No mere war-time substitute for strap- 
ping of cartons, super strength self-ad- 
hering paper tape has taken a permanent 
place in the nation’s shipping rooms. 


But because of its very advantages— 
a powerful grip and high resistance to 
tearing — reinforced tape at first pre- 
sented a problem in use. Now, with a 
special dispenser developed by Better 
Packages, Inc., Shelton, Connecticut, any 
shipper can use the new plastic-and- 
paper plied strapping as easily as the 
more familiar types of kraft paper tape. 


Called the Big Inch No. 40, Better 
Packages’ machine, with one quick stroke 
of its feed lever, automatically dispenses 
and shears off to the correct pre-set 
length even the heaviest pressure sensi- 
tive tape up to 4” wide. 


The makers of the new tape, Minne- 
sota Mining and Manufacturing Com- 
pany and Industrial Tape Corporation 
claim many advantagtes for their prod- 
uct. It saves man-hours in the shipping 
room, eliminates the cutting and weaken- 
ing of carton corners, speeds handling 
and stacking of cartons during and after 
shipment. 


KRAUT PACKERS DATES 


The Annual Fall Meeting of the Na- 
tional Kraut Packers Association will be 
held at the Hotel Racine, Racine, Wis- 
consin, September 20 and 21, 
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BRITISH APPLE IMPORT 
POLICY DETAILS 


Some of the details of the new apple 
import policy which the United Kingdom 
will apply in the 1951-52 season for ap- 
ples from North America have been 
made public by the British Ministry of 
Food, according to information just re- 
ceived by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

It is now learned that the Ministry of 
Food has adopted the proposal of the 
National Federation of Fruit and Potato 
Trades, Ltd. to establish the following 
procedure for British importers: 

“(a) The dollars available should be 
equally divided, one-half being allotted 
to firms in proportion to their pre-war 
first-hand sales as shown in returns 
made to the Ministry in 1944 and the 
other half divided among firms in pro- 
portion to their imports of apples (as de- 


fined in Form FFV_ 8393) from all 
sources from the 1st January to the 21st 
July, 1951, including consignments Afloat 
on the latter date. The apples imported | 
by the Ministry from North America 
during season 1950-51 would rank as im- 
ports by the Port Associations and would 
be divided by the Ministry among all 
former members of the apple panels of 
these Associations in accordance with 
their ‘National’ percentage determined 
for the purposes of the Trust Fund. 

““(b) Licenses would be limited to those 
firms whose share of dollars arrived at 
in this manner would permit the pur- 
chase of a minimum of one carload of 
apples during the season.” 

The Ministry of Food has stated that 
it shares the Federation’s view that in 
future seasons any private importation 
of North American apples, if on a limited 
scale, should be based on post-war trad- 
ing experience. 


following optional ingredients: 


evaporated milk. 


milk. 
It may be homogenized. 
as to prevent spoilage. 


creased.” 


trated sweet skim milk. 


Chemists,” Seventh Edition, 1950. 


finished evaporated milk. 


in Milk—Official.” 
Effective date. 


7, 1951). 


STANDARD OF IDENTITY EVAPORATED MILK 


Amended Standards of Identity for Evaporated Milk were published in the 
Federal Register of August 9. The Amendment prescribes a new method for 
determining the amount of Vitamin D required, as explained by notations in 
the 1951 “Almanac”, pages 92 and 93. 


Complete text of the amended Standard follows: 

§ 18.520 Evaporated milk; identity; label statement of optional ingredi- 
ents. (a) Evaporated milk is the liquid food made by evaporating sweet milk 
to such point that it contains not less than 7.9 percent of milk fat and not 
less than 25.9 percent of total milk solids. 


(1) Disodium phosphate or sodium citrate or both, or calcium chloride, 
added in a total quantity of not more than 0.1 percent by weight of the finished 


(2) Vitamin D in such quantity as to increase the total vitamin D con- 
tent to not less than 25 U.S. P. units per fluid ounce of the finished evaporated 


It is sealed in a container and so processed by heat 


(b) When optional ingredient (a) (2) is present, the label shall bear the 
statement “with increased vitamin D content” or 
Such statement shall immediately and conspicuously precede or 
follow the name “Evaporated Milk,” without intervening written, printed, or 
graphic matter, wherever such name appears on the label so conspicuously as 
to be easily seen under customary conditions of purchase. 


(c) For the purpose of this section: 
(1) The word “milk” means cow’s milk. 


(2) Such milk may be adjusted, before or after evaporation, by the addi- 
tion or abstraction of cream or sweet skim milk, or by the addition of concen- 


(3) The quantity of milk fat is determined by the method prescribed under 
“Fat—Official” on page 249 and the quantity of total milk solids is deter- 
mined by the method prescribed under “Total Solids—Official” on page 248 
of “Official Methods of Analysis of the Association of Official Agricultural 


(4) Vitamin D content may be increased by the application of radiant 
energy or by the addition of a concentrate of vitamin D (with any accompany- 
ing vitamin A when such vitamin D in such concentrate is obtained from 
natural sources) dissolved in a food oil; but if such oil is not milk fat the 
quantity thereof added is not more than 0.01 percent of the weight of the 


(5) The quantity of vitamin D is determined by the method prescribed in 
“Official Methods of Analysis of the Association of Official Agricultural Chem- 
ists,” Seventh Fdition, 1950, page 788 et seq., under the heading “Vitamin D 


This regulation shall become effective on the ninetieth day 
following the date of publication of this order in the FEDERAL REGISTER. (Nov. 


It may contain one on both of the 


“vitamin D content in- 


Oscar R. EwInae, 
Administrator, 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


The Industry’s Cook Book for over 40 years 
SEVENTH EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED 


FOR MANAGERS, 
380 pages of proven pro- 


SUPERINTENDENTS, cedure and formulae for 


BROKERS everything ‘‘Canable”. 


AND BUYERS 


“| would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy if could not get another” 
—a famous processor 


Size 6x9, 380 Pages Beautifully Bound 
Stamped in Gold 


All the newest times and temperatures .. . 
All the newest and latest products... . 


Used by Food Processors to check times, 
temperature and RIGHT procedure .... 


Fruits « Vegetables e Meats e Milk "by Distributors to KNOW canned foods . .. 


Soups e Preserves e Pickles e Condiments 
Juice e Butters e Dry Packs (soaked) 
Dog Foods and Specialties in minute detail, 
with full instructions from the growing through 
to the warehouse. 


by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of 
food preservation. 


For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
. . » ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 


BALTIMORE 2 


20 South Gay Street, 


MARYLAND 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 
VEGETABLES 

ASPARAGUS 
Calif. Fey., Nat., Gr. Tip & 
Wh., No. 2 
Colossal, Mam. & Lge. ... 
Medium 3.85-3.90 
Small 3.75-3.80 
Blended Spears ........... 3.85-3.95 
Cut Spears 3.60 
Cut Spears, No. 10 ......14.50-14.75 
No. 1 Pic., Lge. & Mam. ....2.80-2.90 
All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal, Mam. & Lge. «0.000 4.60 
Small 4.25 
Blended Spears 4.30-4.70 
Cut Spears, No. 10 16.60-16.70 
BEANS, StRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr, Sh, 8 02. -90- .95 
No. 303 1.40-1.50 
No. 2 1.55-1.65 
No. 10 7.25-7.75 
Fey., Cut, Ungraded, No. 2........ 1.55 
Ex. Std., Cut, 8 02. crc -85- .90 
1.00 
1.15-1.25 
1.25-1.35 
1.90 
6.50-7.00 
Std., ‘Cut, BOB 1.05-1.10 
No. 2 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 5.75 
New 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 1......1.2744-1.30 
No. 303 1.75 
No. 2 1.85-1.95 
No. 10 9.00 9.50 
4 sv., No. 303 1.65 
No. 2 1.80 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308.......... 1.20-1.45 
No. 2 1.45-1.60 
No. 10 7.75 
Cut, Mo. 1.00-1.05 
No. 2 1.15-1.20 
WISCONSIN 
Fey., Wh. Gr., 1 sv., No. 308......2.50 
No. 2 2.85 
No. 10 14.00 
2 sv., No. 303 2.25 
No. 2 2.65 
No. 10 12.75 
No. 303 1.75 
No. 10 9.75 
4 sv., No. 303 1.50 
No. 10 8.75 
Bio. BOB 1.15 
No. 10 6.25 
NortTHWEsT (Blue Lakes) 
Wh: Bos Wie. 2.85 
2 sv. 2.60 
3 sv. 2.55 
Cut, Fey., No. 2, 3 sv. 2.20 
4 sv. 2.00 
Choice, 4 sv., NO. 1.80 
Std., Cut, No. 2 1.85 
OZARKS 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 308..........1.00-1.10 
No. 2 1.15-1.20 
6.00 


-3.90-3.95 


1.35-1.40 
6.50-6.75 


Ex. Std., Wh., 4 sv., No. 10........7.00 
BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, Fey., Gr., No: 303 
Tiny 2.45-2.60 
Small 2.00-2.25 
Medium 1.75-2.00 
Rix; Ge. 1.50-1.60 
Standard 1.25-1.30 
Texas, Fr., Gr. & Wh., 
No. 300 1.12% 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 10, Green 950 
BEETS 
N. Y., Fey., Cut, No. 
Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 02. .......000000 -70 


22 


1.07% 


No. J 

No. 2, J 
20/0 
30 0 
60/0 

CARROTS 

N.Y... Fey., Diced, No. 
No. 10 

Midwest, Fey., Diced, No. 1 
No. 2 
No. 10 

Northwest, No. 2, diced........1.10-1.15 
No. 2, Sliced 1.45 


CORN 

Md., Gold., Fey., C.S.. 303’s........ 1.55 
Ex. Etd. 1.45 

Fey., Gold., W.K., No. 303..1.55-1.60 
No. 10 9.75 

MIDWEST 

Fey., Gold., W.K., No. 2.....00. 1.77% 
No. 10 9.25 

Fey., Gold., C.S., No. 1.72% 
No. 10 9.00 


PEAS 

EASTERN ALASKAS 

Md., Fey., 1 sv., No. 2 

Fey., 2 sv., No. 2 . 

Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 303 
No. 2 
No. 10 

Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 oz. 


MARYLAND SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Pod run, 
1.4214-1.45 
No. 2 1.55 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
NortTHWEST SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Ungraded, No. 303......1.40 
1.25 
7.85 
7.70 
7.45 
Std., No. 303, 4 sv. 1.27 
No. 10 7.35 
5 sv. 1.20 
No. 10 6.80 
6 sv. 1.15 
MIDWEST ALASKSA 
Fey., 1 sv., No. 303 2.40 
No. 2 2.65 
2 sv., No. 303 2.25 
No. 2 2.50 
No. 2 1.75-1.80 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
. Std., 3 sv., No. 303........ 1.35-1.45 
1.50 
8.00 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 7.00 
. 2 1.30 
7.00 
1.10-1.15 
1.25 
6.50 


Texas 
Fr. Blackeyed, No. 300...........1.12% 
No. 10 6.75 
POTATOES, Sweet 
Md., Fey., Sy., No. 3, Sq. 
No. 2% 
No. 10 “4 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Fey., Dry, No. 24% 
No. 14 
No. 3, Vac. 

SAUERKRAUT 

Midwest, Fey., No. 303.... .87%- .90 

1.25-1.30 
4.20-4.40 


SPINACH (New Pack) 

Md., Fey., 8 .90 
No. 1 -95-1.00 
No. 308 1.85 
No. 2 1.45-1.60 
No. 2% 1.90-2.05 
No. 10 6.50-7.25 

2 1.75 
5.75 

1.15 

1.35-1.40 


No. 1 

TOMATOES 
Md., Ex. Std., No. 303....Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 


Calif., Me. 2.10-2.15 
No. 2.60-2.65 
No. 10 8.75-9.50 

2.35 
No. 10 8.50 

1.60-1.65 
1.9214-1.97% 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 


TOMATO CATSUP 
Md., Fey., No. 10 11.50-12.00 
Calif.. 14 oz. glass 1.87 


TOMATO PUREE 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Ted... Me. 1.00 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 


FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
Me. BOB 1.45 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 7.25 
Faye, No. SOB 1.25-1.35 
No. 2 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 
Md., Va., Pa., Fey., 8 oz. 
No. 303 
No. 2 
No. 10 


APRICOTS 

Halves, Fey., No. 24 3.50 

No. 10 11.75-12.00 

No. 10 11.00 
Std,, No. 2% 2.65-2.85 
Std., No. 10 9.75 
S.P. Pie, No. 10 10.00-11.75 


CHERRIES 
No. 10 10.50 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 4.65 
Choice 4.50 
N.W.R.A., Fey., No. 
Choice No. 2% 

COCKTAIL 
FO, B OB. 1.30-1.32% 
No. 1 2.27% 
No. 2% 3.70-3.75 
No. 10 13.40 
Choice, No. 1 2.20 
No. 2% 3.60 
No. 10 12.90 

PEACHES 
NO. 
8 oz. 1.15 
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No. 1 1.85 
10.35-10.50 
8 oz. 1.10 
No. 1 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 9.55-9.75 
No. 1 1.57% 
No. 10 8.70-9.00 
PEARS 
N.W. Fey., Bart., No. 2.80 
No. 303 2.75 
No. 2% 4.65 
No. 10 —— 
Calif., Choice, No. 8 02. 
No. 303 2.60 
No. 2% 3.95 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.90 
No. 10 
SL, 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2........... 
No. 2% 
Broken Slices, No. 10 


JUICES 
APPLE 


46 oz., Tin 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 
46 oz. 
Calif., No. 2 
46 oz. 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 1.75-1.85 
Calif., No. 2 ~ 
46 oz, 
ORANGE 
46 oz. 2.00-2.10 
46 oz, — 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2 .......0 1.17% 
46 oz. 2.90 
No. 10 6.00 
TOMATO 
Md., Fey., No. 2 ... 
46 oz. 
Ind., Fey., 
46 oz. 
46 oz. 
46 oz. 2.50 
No. 10 1.85 


FISH 
OYSTERS 

SALMON—Per Case 
Alaska, Red, No. 1. 
13.00 
25.00 
1's Nominal 
Pink, Tall, No. LOO 


1.20 
No. 2 .. 


Chums, Tall, 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, % Oil keyless............ 7.50-8.25 
Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 
7.00 
5.00 
SHRIMP 
5 oz., Small 
Medium 
Large 
Jumbo 
TUNA—PER Case 
Fey., White Meat, 14's 
Chunks & Flakes 


3.50-3.75 
4.25-4.85 
4.60-4.70 
4.90-5.00 


Grated 

Fey., Light Meat, 14's......12.50-13.00 
11.75-12.00 


Std. 
Chunks & Flakez......... 
Grated 
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Texas, Fey., No. 12% 
Std., NO. 1 Withdrawn 
NO. 10 Withdrawn 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., 8 02. -85- .90 
: 
Texas 


There is many a firm that can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to.turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or need 
help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good results 
from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The rates, 
per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to three times 
per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, minimum charge 
per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count 
initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a full line. 
Use a box number instead of your name if you like. Forms close 
Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay Street, Balti- 
more 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Texas. 


We manufacture complete lines of food processing machinery 
for canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Write us regard- 
ing your requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


YOUR FIRST THOUGHT for good food and canning equip- 
ment should be the First Machinery Corp. Stainless and Copper 
Kettles, Tanks, Stills, Evaporators, Vacuum Pans and Pressure 
Vessels. Reactors, Retorts, Sterilizers; all sizes. Dryers and 
Dehydrators of all types utilizing steam, electricity or gas; 
vacuum or atmospheric. Juice extractors, Pulpers and Finish- 
ers. Colloid Mills, Homogenizers and Viscolizers. Centrifugal 
Extractors, Filter Presses. Cutters, Slicers, Dicers, Choppers, 
Grinders. Vegetable and Fruit Washers, Peelers, Blanchers, 
etc. Packaging Equipment including Fillers, Labelers, etc. Com- 
plete plants for sale on location. First Machinery Corp., 157 
Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. . 


FOR SALE—1 Standard-Knapp #2 Model E Caser; 2 Lee 
400 gal. S/S Kettles, 100# jkt. pressure; 1 Lee 150 gal. agit. 
jkt. S/S Kettle, 100# jkt. pressure; 29 S/S clad, jkt., open 
Kettles, 30, 40, 60, 75 and 80 gal. capacities, 40# jkt. pressure; 
8 Standard-Knapp, Ceco & ABC Gluer-Sealers, Compression 
units; 6 Double Spiral Ribbon Mixers, 400, 600, 1200 & 1800# 
capacities; 1 Munson Rotary Dry Batch Mixer, 2000# capacity; 
1 Huntley Blancher, 8’ long x 4’ dia.; 1 #50 S/S Pulper; 6-40 
x 72” Vertical Pressure Retorts; 1-1880 gal. S/S jkt. Kettle; 
29 - 200 gal. unused Aluminum Storage Tanks. Only a partial 
listing. Send your inquiries to: Consolidated Products Co., 18-20 
Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. BArclay 7-0600. 


RUSSELL’S LINE OF MODERN EQUIPMENT — Check 
with us for continuous pressure, non-pressure Cookers or Re- 
torts. High speed Basket Dumpers, Unscramblers, Case Pack- 
ers, Top and Bottom Gluers. Also complete tomato, peach, 
Pimiento, pea, potato and citrus factories, either part or turnkey 
jobs, ineluding plant layout and engineering. Dixie Way Ma- 
chine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 


FOR SALE—One Ayars Model C 12-pocket Juice Filler in 
goo! condition, set for No. 2 size cans, $495.00 F.O.B. plant. 
Northwestern Canning & Packing Co., Seffner, Fla. 


FOR SALE—1 Fig. 2345, serial No. MH 372, Hansen 8 sta- 
tion Hi-speed Pea & Bean Filler, with pre-briner attached. This 
filler was purchased new from Food Machinery Corp., Hoopes- 
ton, Illinois, and was never used. Still in original shipping crate. 
The Churngold Corp., 50 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


WHEN IN NEED of good canning and food processing ma- 
chinery, consult us. We have listings of hundreds of desirable 
items. The Machinery & Equipment Corp., 533 W. Broadway, 
New York 12, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Lee 250 gal. Stainless Steel Jacketed Kettle with 
double motion agitator; Hamilton 50 gal. Stainless Steel Jack- 
eted Kettle with double motion agitator; 70 Stainless Steel and 
Stainless Clad Jacketed Kettles, 10, 20, 40, 60, 80, 100, 150, 200 
gal. sizes; 40 Stainless Steel Storage and Mixing Tanks from 
6 gal. to 500 gal. sizes; 2 Fitzpatrick Model D Comminuting 
Machines; Ayars 8 pocket Pea & Bean Fillers; Burt Wrap 
Around Labelers; 42 x 72 open and closed Process Kettles with 
a Perry Equipment Corp., 1420 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 

| Pa. 


FOR SALE—One brand new, never used, M&S 6 pocket heavy 
duty Filler, Serial #MH-1490, with bronze contact parts, motor 
drive for 220 V 60 cycle 3 HP motor, fully equipped to handle 
%-1 |lb.-2 Ib. jars. If interested address: Adv. 5183, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Large size Kibbey Slicing Machine, complete 
with two sets knives and two discs. Price $1200 f.o.b. factory. 
Stokely Foods, Inc., Norwalk, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—At once, assorted canning parts and machines. 
Buffalo Kraut Knife; Cucumber Cutter; Caser; Machine to set 
up bbls; small Jack Conveyor; Copper Kettles; % BB Dough 
Mixer and Motor; 12 Spout Jelly Filler; Overhead Track & Trol- 
leys; 1000 gal. Agitator; Pasteurizer; Hoist; American Chain 
Drive & Bock Clutch; Steam Traps; Ventilators; Keg Hard 
Post; Wind-Mill Pump; 3 inch Blow Off; Air Purifier. L. B. 
Talcott, Phoenix, N.Y. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—12’ Blancher; #50 Pulper; #10 S/S Filler; Adj. 
Can Labeler; 2-tier Caser; Model F Bean Snipper; 5 - 40x72” 
Retorts; and several S/S Kettles and Tanks from 100 to 500 
gallons. Adv. 5181, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers 
of all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Ther- 
mometers to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WANTED—Surplus and damaged canned foods. 
2935 Russell, Detroit, Mich. 


Ken Evans, 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 
“Al Complete Course in Canning” 


Published by THE CANNING TRADE 
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SMILE AWHILE—— 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 


Vite Youn | Contributions Welcomed 
A L M A N A C MORE THAN ENOUGH 


Patrick was suffering from toothache and went to 
the dentist. But, alas, Pat lacked courage. 

The dentist, however, was an old friend, and he told 
his assistant to run and get Pat a tot of whisky. Pat 
question you want to know about drank nae the dentist asked: “Have you your cour- 
age now?” 
the packs, acreage, yields, laws, “No,” replied Pat. So another tot was brought—but 
still Pat said he hadn’t enough courage to allow the 
dentist to proceed; and a third tot was brought, but 
with the same negative answer. 

At last, the dentist, exasperated, sent out for a full 
needs etc. Keep it handy—you'll tumbler of whisky. Pat disposed of it, and then the 
dentist said: “(Have you got your courage now?” 

Pat squared his shoulders: “I’d like to see the man,” 
he said, “who'd dare to touch me teeth now.” 


It contains the answers to most any 


regulations, labeling requirements, 


grades and Where To Buy your 


be surprised at its thoroughness. 


PRICE $2.00 


THE CANNING TRADE 


20 South Gay Street, BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND A man from a small town attending a convention in 
a big city, took in a show which featured the display of 
the maidenly form to a greater extent than that to 
which he was accustomed, and the next day he was 
obligated to go to an oculist to have his eyes examined. 
“After I left the show last night,” he explained, “my 
eyes were red and inflamed and sore.” 
The oculist examined his eyes, thought a moment 
in the WANTED and FOR SALE and then remarked. “After this, try blinking your eyes 


once or twice during the show; you won’t miss much.” 
pages of THE CANNING TRADE 


Whatever your needs state them 


COLD TURKEY 


Artic Explorer: It was so cold where we were that 
the candle froze and we couldn’t blow it out. 

Second Explorer: That’s nothing. Where we were 
the words came out of mouths in pieces of ice, and we 
had to fry them to see what we were talking about. 


QUICK RESULTS e SMALL COST 


LITHOGRAPH cone. 


Services ROCHESTER, 
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GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., ee Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. ae Hoopeston, Ill. 
: H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS Vegetable and Fruit. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
Huntley anufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Mad. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), LUG, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 

BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Link Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, hs‘ 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley anufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, ge 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Th. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
~ tley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
k © Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
4 . Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Unt ted Co., Westminster, Md 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
lin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chi: sholm-Ryder Co., anaes Falls, N. Y. 

Lin! Belt Co., Chicago, 
AX. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, bs 
Chi -holm-Ryder Co., Misgere Falls, N 
Link < Belt Co., Chicago, Il 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sco! i Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


Cc OOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 

Ber in Chapman Company, Berlin, by 
sholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 2 
Feo i Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoo; I. 
Renneburg & Sons a. Edw., timore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, | > 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Sadlnere, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman comes ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co iagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, > 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N © ¢ 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Th. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Urschel Laboratories, Inc., Valparaiso, Ind. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, x. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, ka 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N a A 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain, or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Keg = Hoopeston, Th. 
Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, ks 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N Se 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 


eae & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 


. K. Robins & Co, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company. Baltimore _. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, 
Food Mchy. & Chem. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral O 
A. K. Robins & Co., = Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, ys 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N ey, 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, I 


Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Telleses, Md. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, —. 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. 
Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Link Belt Co., Chicago, Tl. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., 7; Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, | I. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., oe cg Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


, Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, we. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, » 2 
Food Mchy, & Chem. Corp., Tl. 
Link Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. a 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, “>. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., go Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp ‘Co ndianapolis, Ind. 
Link Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
A. K. Robins '& Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Link Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


STEAM BOXES, Seafoods, Vegetables, etc. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw.. Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, =. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. 

Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Th. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Urschel Laboratories, Inc., Valparaiso, Ind. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


COMMINUTING MACHINES. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morall, Ohio. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. — Hoopeston, II. 
re Bros., Morall, Ohi 

K. Robins & Co., Inc., a Md. 
Gaited Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. or Hoopeston, IIl. 
Bros., Morall, 

K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Gaited Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Berlin Chapman company. Berlin, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., ain 
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WHERE TO BUY 


CORN TRIMMERS. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. t, 

Food Mchy. & ar Hoopeston, 
orral Bros., Morall, 

re K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN WASHERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. # 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 


Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 

Urschel Laboratories, Inc., Valparaiso, Ind. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


HARVESTERS. 


H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, Il. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder ©o., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food wy & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Link Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company,:Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Nl. 


Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. ., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 
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PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Mchy. & Chem.  * Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 
Urschel Laboratories, Inc., Valparaiso, Ind. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Link Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food soy & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
Link Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Rennebuyg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING MACHINES. 
Associated Buck Cang. Mchs., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Peelomatic Corp., Baltimore, Md. .* 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Link Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Ket'les and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman company. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


THE CANNING TRADE 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp.; Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

KETTLES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Ill. 

ndi 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., anapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 


Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, 
A Complete Course in Canning. 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Company, Inc., New York 17, N. Y. 
United Container Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
David Weber, Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corp., New York 


GLASS CONTAINERS. 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


HARVESTING EQUIPMENT. 


H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, Il. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 


INSECTICIDES. 
California Spray Chemical Corp., Richmond, Calif. 
U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, ono B. Warner, Chicago. 
Manufacturers & Merchants Indemnity Co., Cinti., O. 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Hammer Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
Muirson Label Co., San Jose, Cal. - Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho., Rochester, N. Y. 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York City. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 
Wisc. Alumni Research Foundation, Madison, Wis. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS. 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York City. 


MATURITY TESTING EQUIPMENT 
Seedburo Equipment Co., Chicago, II. 


PASTE, CANNERS. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Morton Salt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City. 


SEASONINGS. 
Griffith Laboratories, Inc., The, Chicago, Il. 
Wm. J. Stange Co., Chicago, III. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Francis C. Stokes Co., Swedesboro, N. J 
TREATMENT. 
California Spray Chemical Corp., Richmond, Calif. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, my Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 


SUGAR. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
Sugar Information, Inc., New York City. 


WAREHOUSING. 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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